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PORGY AND BESS 


Summertime; My man’s gone now; I got plenty o’ nuttin’; 
Bess you is my woman; Oh, I can’t sit down; It ain’t 
necessarily so; What you want wid Bess; I loves you Porgy; 
There’s somebody knockin’; There’s a boat dat’s leavin’ 
soon for New York 


DIAHANN CARROL and THE ANDRE PREVIN TRIO 
@ SAH-T 6041 @ LTZ-T 15165 


ASPECTS 


June in January; February Fiesta; March wind; I’ll 
remember April; One morning in May; June is bustin’ out 
all over; Sleigh ride in July; August moon; September song; 
Something for October; Swingin’ in November; 

Roses in December 


BENNY CARTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
© LTZ-T 15169 


JAZZ AT TOAD HALL 


Messin’ about in boats; Mouse carol; Mr. Toad; Wind in the 
willows; The boy friend; Will-o’-the-wisp; Poor Arthur; 
Fishin’ the blues; Blue grass 


KEN MOULE’S MUSIC 
@ LK 4261 


BLUE LESTER 


I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you; Crazy over jazz; 
Ding dong; Indiana; These foolish things; Exercise in 
swing; Blues ’n’ bells; Salute to Fats; June bug; Blue 
Lester; Jump, Lester, jump; Basie English 


LESTER YOUNG, BILLY BUTTERFIELD, HANK D’AMICO, etc. 
© LTZ-C 15132 


THE BOSS OF THE BLUES 


Cherry red; Roll’em Pete; I want a little 
girl; Low down dog; Wee baby blues; 
You’re driving me crazy; How long blues; 
Morning glories; St. Louis blues; Piney 
Brown blues 


JOE TURNER 


© SAH-K 6019 @ LTZ-K 15053 


THE BEST OF MUDDY WATERS 


I just want to make love to you; Long 
distance call; Louisiana blues; Honey bee; 
Rollin’ stone blues; I’m ready; Hoochie 
coochie; She moves me; I want you to 
love me; Standing around crying; Still a 
fool; I can’t be satisfied 


LITTLE WALTER (harmonica) 
@ LTZ-M 15152 


SOUL BROTHERS 


\ ANE 


Soul brothers; How long blues; Cosmic 
ray; Blue funk; Bags’ guitar blues 
MILT JACKSON and RAY CHARLES 

© SAH-K 6030 © LTZ-K15146 


FONTESSA 


Versailles; Angel eyes; Fontessa; Over the 
rainbow; Bluesology; Willow weep for me; 
Woodyn you 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
© SAH-K 6031 @ LTZ-K 15022 
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FULL PACKAGES 


Nine hours in the air-conditioned 
nightmare of London’s Festival Hall 
May seem a somewhat excessive price 
to pay for culture, but there seemed no 
way to avoid it on a hot Saturday in 
September when a really fantastic array 
of American talent was due to show 
itself, all in one day. Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGhee were first on the 
scene. Comfortably settled in a dressing 
room somewhat oddly labelled ‘“ Lady 
Soloists,” Brownie took over the piano 
while Sonny blew the dust from his case 
full of harmonicus. The blues rolled in 
the small room while Brownie talked: 
of his new daughter, recording sessions. 
the German bass fiddle he sold to Gene 
Ramey, old blues singers and what be- 
came of them, including Tommy Mac- 
Lennan. Jobs and recordings. New 
songs, with a wha 9 of his new one, 
Souvenirs Of Our Trip. 

When the concert started, we might 
have felt that we’d had three-quarters of 
it already, but that was not so. Jack 
Elliott, in full gear, started the show 
with a few of his well-known songs and 
a lot of wry and rambling talk including 
the broad, affectionate humour of The 
State Of Arkansas. The audience loved 
it all, the general mateyness of this 
folk concert was certainly helped by 
having a lot of people seated on and 
behind the stage. 

After this warm-up, Terry and 
McGhee took the stage together and 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


showed us once again just how much 
we really owe to these two incompar- 
able bluesmen. However good they are 
as individuals—and in this way they rate 
very high—it is as a team that they 
are quite without equal. Hearing them 
sing together is an experience that no 
one should miss. Fortunately we are 
fairly well served by records now. 

I know that many people did not ex- 
pect very much from the Weavers, who 
took the stage after the interval. There 
was some feeling that watered-down 
and possibly over-presented folksong 
was not to the taste of the great body 
of purists. But there were many, many 
more who came away after it was over 
saying how glad they were to have heard 
them. As an act, the Weavers are quite 
magnificent. Their stage presence is 
very good, their musicianship admirable; 
but their greatest gift is their overall 
dynamic quality and their ability to 
build a song, and their audience with it, 
to an astonishing climax. 

The male members of the quartet are 
a funny looking bunch, although not 
nearly so fearful as the over-chromatic 
colour photograph on one of their LP 
covers. Burly Lee Hays is the leader, 
and a real comic. Deadpan and serious, 
with something of a preacher’s manner, 
his timing is very good indeed and his 
act extremely funny. The state of 
Arkansas appeared for a second time 
when he launched into scurrilous fancies 
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about some unnamed dignitaries of that 
area. 

It seemed that we heard all the songs 
the group have recorded and many more 
besides. Aimed as their material must 
originally have been at a_ radical 
American audience, it does not have 
quite that rousing effect on the sombre 
British, but it connected alright; and 
had them roaring for more. It is with 
a song like Wimoweh, their old Zulu 
best-seller, that one sees just what their 
act can do. 

As this quartet left the hall there was 
furious activity back-stage as the van- 
guard of the Newport Jazz Festival 
shook the cork-lined corridors. Cow- 
boys, Weavers, beards and pork-pie hats 
congested every doorway, while myster- 
ious dark musicians, strapping blondes, 
pallid gentlemen in horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and people carrying bass fiddles 
filled the place. Through it all strode 
Harold Davison and the big wheels. 

The crannies and byways of the Royal 
Festival are very complex and there are 
very many different angles from which 
one can hear the music. Possibly the 
least satisfactory is via the indifferent 
loudspeaker which crackles like a 
flooded intercom in one corner of the 
backstage bar. It was from this vantage 
point that we first heard Vic Ash and 
his Quintet and the beginnings of the 
first Dave Brubeck performance. It is 
hardly fair to comment on anything 
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heard under such circumstances. We 
took steps to see and hear the Brubeck 
Quartet more directly, both then and 
later in the tour, although partly with 
the ulterior motive of enjoying the rest 
of the show. 

Vic Ash must be commended for 
opening the show but for very little 
else. It is difficult to find any justifica- 
tion for this type of group, other than 
the fact that it exists and presumably 
finds a listening public. On Brubeck’s 
first tour of this country, the Jazz 
Couriers shared the bill. It is only fair 
to say that on that occasion the Couriers 
were far more interesting than the 
American group. This time there was 
no such danger. 


Brubeck represents a dead-end of 
near-jazz. There is no risk that anyone 
will follow him along his _ particular 
path; for no one _ will deliberately 
attempt to reproduce a pastiche, nor 
will anyone bother to parody a parodist. 
For Dave Brubeck is, no doubt un- 
consciously, a parody of a jazz pianist. 
No one can get their teeth into his style, 
for there is none. It is a hotch-potch 
of infiuences and considerable technique. 
put together with enormous solemnity. 
It is not so extraordinary that Steve 
Race, usually an admirable critic, 
should be Brubeck’s most persistent 
supporter, for the technical man must 
recognise ability. But it is most unfair 
that anyone should have likened Dave 
Brubeck to Liberace. My own con- 
sidered view is that he should be called 
the Harpo Marx of jazz, which is in- 
tended partly as a compliment. There 
are certain striking similarities. 


Brubeck’s musicians match him in 
ability, but the rhythm men at least 


seem to be wasting their time. Joe 
Morello is a very considerable drum- 
mer, and the bass player is quite 
impeccable. But ha!lf—three-quarters— 
of the time they seem to be idly work- 
ing at the point of minus effort, watch- 
ing what the front man is doing, and not 
being very impressed by it. Paul Des- 
mond is different. Too many people are 
put off by his seeming lack of effort, 
and even more by his narrow piping 
tone. But he is full of ideas the whole 
time; every solo is neat and wonder- 
fully constructed. He is overlooked 
because his music is nonchalant to the 
point of insignificance. The great virtue 
of Dave Brubeck’s quartet is that it 
provides ample room for Paul Desmond 
to move around. 

It is probably true to say that an 
average of the body of critics in this 
country is about one generation behind 
the times, just as cynical foreigners sug- 
gest that the average Englishman exists 
at about one double whisky below par. 
That is probably one reason for the 
enormours succes d’estime enjoyed by 
the Buck Clayton band before it arrived 
here. The critical faculty had worked 
itself into a roaring passion well in 
advance of the event. One might very 
well enquire if it was the same critical 
faculty which lauded the first Count 
Basie concerts so highly; if so, the two 
are mutually contradictory. or so one 
might think. 

The essence of much of Buck Clay- 
ton’s performance was nostalgia, a 
harking back to the glorious days when 
the old Count Basie band was at its 
prime. There was his rueful introduc- 
tion of the Air Mail Special number— 
which “we did a couple of years ago 
with Basie—well 4 years, 5 years, 10, 15 
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years ago!” At the opening concerts 
on the Saturday, Clayton was put on 
last, to close the show and presumably 
to top the bill. On the next night and 
at later concerts the order was changed, 
with Clayton opening the second half 
and Dizzy finishing. First impression of 
the band was of the enormous shouting 
strength of the front line, although they 
obviously did not get properly under 
way at the first Festival Hall concert. 
The next was that this was obviously 
not the place for them—it applies to all 
red-blooded jazz—and that they should 
have been playing in a dance hall, with 
crowds milling all around. 


Dicky Wells was the one whom many 
of us had come to hear, and when he 
did get going there was nothing disap- 
pointing. His chances were rather few 
but he made up for it with astonishing 
passages of his unique talking trom- 
bone, in particular one of intriguing 
virtuosity on the final evening, when he 
wrung as much as he could out of a 
repeated single note before taking off in 
all possible directions. The two saxo- 
phones were as unlike in action as they 
could be. If there is anything in the 
theory that “the more they shake the 
less they swing” then Buddy Tate was 
the winner. Large, impassive, dignified, 
his solos were a model of tough con- 
structive comment. His style, while 
completely in accord with the work of 
the band, contained nothing dated. It 
would certainly be good to hear his own 
group, which he describes as “a main- 
stream band for dancing.” Earl War- 
ren moved continually while playing, 
and at times looked like a snake 
charmer. He came on once or twice, 
when given the chance, like Earl Bostic. 


The Clayton trumpet was impressive 
but not enormously exciting. A good 
lead, a good driver of the band, but no 
memorable soloist. Emmett Berry, when 
I heard him, was disappointing. His 
work in Night Train on the final night 
was full of shrieking and a few Rex 
Stewart-like tricks. But altogether it 
was a real band, excellent on riffs and 
memorable when the whole front line 
blew strongly together. 


Every time Jimmy Rushing appeared 
he seemed to wrap the band around him 
like a good overcoat. He is truly the 
supreme band vocalist. His perform- 
ance showed how wrong it is to look on 
him as a blues singer. It is truer to 
regard him as a singer with bands which 
happen to play the blues, and play them 
well. Exactly Like You, ’Deed I Do, 
and J Want A Little Girl were fair 
enough, but when the blues came the 
band took off, Jimmy shouted, and 
everyone called for more. The collec- 
tion of blues couplets which goes by 
various names-—including Rock And 
Roll, in the Rushing Showcase LP—was 
one of his best, but he and the band to- 
gether did their very best on Jimmy’s 
own Going To Chicago, taking out the 
last chorus on an exciting, rolling riff. 


From Buck Clayton we got what we 
expected—or in some cases what we 
remembered. With Dizzy it was differ- 
ent. It was a real revelation. No one 
who heard him here before with another 
American package show seemed much 
impressed, and it is understandable that 
in that sort of jazz freak-show neither 
he—a somewhat temperamental man— 


(Continued on page 6) 


SCENES FROM THE NEWPORT PACKAGE. 
DICKY WELLS solos (above). 

BUDDY TATE—large, impassive, dignified. (left) 
JIMMY RUSHING with GEORGE WEIN, BUCK 
CLAYTON (left). 

EMMETT BERRY with DICKY WELLS, EARL 
WARREN (hidden) and GENE RAMEY (below). 
All photos by Tony Standish. 
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DANCE 


REMEMBER 


“ There’s no damn business like show 
business. You smile to keep from 
throwing up.” 

Billie Holiday, 

quoted by William Dufty, 
New York “ Post,” 

July 26th, 1959. 


IN THE ROUND 


Before Duke Ellington took off again 
for Europe, we went to hear the band 
at the Neptune Music Circus near 
Asbury Park in New Jersey. Having 
anticipated the worst acoustically, we 
were utterly confounded. A circular, 
solidly constructed ampitheatre was 
covered by the equivalent of a circus 
tent. The band sat in the arena in a 
circle, facing inwards to a central mike. 
“Now you can hear us in the round,” 
said Duke. And we had never before 
heard the band so well. The internal 
balance of the group and the section 
blends were extremely impressive, and 
far easier to recognize and appreciate 
under these conditions. The canvas top 
was damp and Russell Procope said that 
he had noticed earlier in the week that 
this further improved the acoustical 
effect. Yet we couldn't help marvelling 
at the achievement of the one mike. It 
was, of course, the reverse of stereo. It 
gave us the ensemble in one piece, not 
in segregated sections, and this is how 
it surely should be. Hasn’t that been 
the aim behind the design of concert 
halls for symphony orchestras? Yet we 
had not heard any jazz group in any 
seat at the Royal Festival Hall to such 
advantage as we did Duke’s in this tent. 
And it still sounded good outside at the 
coffee station! Perhaps vou might make 
a note of our opinion that in a couple 
of years, when the manufacturers have 
loaded the market with stereo gear, we 
shall be presented with a great new 
audio advance—music in the round. 

The Tuesday before Duke sailed, the 
company was convened for an & a.m. 
recording session at Columbia. It was 
the kind to make discographers despair. 
Six trumpets played on it at different 
times, three bassists and two drummers! 
The proceedings began with a perform- 
ance of the lengthy new drum spectacu- 
lar, “ Duel Fuel”. (The “a” and “e” 
should be joined Greek fashion, imply- 


ing “dual” and “duel”.) Sam _ Wood- 
yard and Jimmy Johnson were featured 
in exchanges. Jimmy Woode not having 
arrived, Quentin Jackson played bass 
and Clark Terry took his place in the 
bonés section on flugelhorn. The middle 
or “tempo” section of this number 
rocks attractively and merits extension. 
Next was “ Vapour,” a pretty vehicle 
for Procope’s pretty clarinet, with 
the muted trumpets of Ray Nance and 
Shorty Baker adding something of that 
ethéreal atmosphere you may remember 
on “The Mystery Song.” Joe Benja- 
min, who had arrived in answer to a 
‘phone call, played the bass part on this. 
“Tdiom °59,” one of this year’s Newport 
specialities, followed. We hesitate to 
judge on one hearing, but we certainly 
enjoyed its bluesy content. It wasn’t 
too far out for earthlings! Jimmy Woode 
arrived in time for its second part and 
took over for the rest of the session. 
“ Taunching Pad,’ composed and arran- 
ged by Clark Terry, came next. This 
was an unusual performance, one that 
would appeal to Johnny Dankworth, 
and we suggested to Clark that he gave 
him a copy of the score. The band was 
entirely reorganized for it. What Duke 
called the “solo section” consisted of 
Clark, Britt, Paul and Jimmy Hamilton. 
Procope joined John Sanders and But- 
ter, while Johnny and Carney sat in 
with trumpets Willie Cook, Fats Ford 
and Cat. Sam drummed throughout, 
Johnson joining in only for the last 
climax. The main task fell to the “solo 
section,” of which Clark demanded 
much skill and agility. The only solo 
was taken by Ray Nance midway. In 
total, this was by no means a typical 
Ellington performance, but it was ex- 
citing. and the conception ingenious. 

Paul Gonsalves then rode again on an 
extended version of “Cop Out.” It had 
his customary intense drive, but we 
think it time he was heard at some 
slower — but groovy—tempos. Since 
hearing him in person in more varied 
circumstances, our admiration for his 
playing has greatly increased. As a 
result of the fixation with “Dim, & 
Cres.”, he is undoubtedly much under- 
rated. It shows only one aspect of his 
musical character, but sometimes he will 
rework that famous solo in_ brilliant 
fashion, avoiding the sensational key 
phrase until the very end. 

After this there were some remakes, 
or album fillers: “ Things Ain’t What 
They Used To Be”, featuring Johnny; 
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“VI.P. Boogie”; “ Perdido,” featuring 
Clark; and “Jam With Sam” contain- 
ing solos by Carney, Hamilton, Shorty, 
Paul, Britt, Procope, Cat, Butter and 
Clark, in that order. 

Enough material had been recorded 
for a whole album in three hours and 
Duke was calling up to the control 
booth: “ We’re having a sale. Do you 
want any more albums today? ” 


—649— 
OR SQUARE? 


“Nature moves in circles; Art in 
straight lines. The natural is rounded; 
the artificial is made up of angles.” 

O. Henry. 


—650— 
RECORDS BRIEFLY 


Picking your way carefully through 
the garbage, there are still many re- 
warding records to be found. Claude 
Hopkins’s “ Music Of The Early Jazz 
Dances” (20th Fox 3009) is a model 
of re-creation. The material is old, but 
the treatment makes no_ offensivelv 
corny concessions. It is clean, musical 
and swinging at all times, a reflection of 
Claude’s musical nature and taste. The 
supporting musicians he chose were Red 
Allen, Shavers, Tyree, Vic Dickenson, 
Buster Bailey, Lyle Smith on tenor, Milt 
Hinton and Panama Francis. Another 
excellent item on the same label is by 
Stuff Smith (3008) with Johnny Letman, 
Jimmy Jones, George Duvivier and 
Denzil Best. The material here ties in 
with the album’s title—‘‘ Sweet Swingin’ 
Stuff ’—but Stuff and his cohorts have 
their righteous way with everything 
from “O Promise Me” to “ Buffalo 
Gals.” Stuff also has a second album 
on Verve (V-8282) that we like more 
than the first. Here he is accompanied 
by rhythm only with Carl Perkins 
(gracias) on piano. Eddie South is back, 
too, on Mercury 20401, sounding as 
wonderful as ever. His “C Jam Blues” 
is a superbly exciting performance. 
Some of the other numbers are non- 
jazz: “ Hejre Kati,” his theme since the 
1929 visit to Budapest; “Czardas,” a 
tribute to five gypsy violinists; and 
“ Liebesfreud,” done “out of respect” 
for Kreisler. Well, that should prove 
he’s the compleat fiddler. 

If, like us, you’ve a weakness for Sy 
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Oliver's singing, look out for Dot DLP 
3184. Here he takes a dozen show 
tunes, sings some solo, some with his 
wife (Lillian Clark), some with a vocal 
quartet, and is neatly accompanied by 
rhythm and Rudy Rutherford. Charm- 
ing and relaxed. Of his wife, he says, 
“T like the way she swings, and she has 
the same feeling for the melodic line 
that I have.” Dot also has a fine mad 
collection by the master, Slim Gaillard 
(DLP 3190). His capacity for infectious 
nonsense has not diminished, and the 
cover is almost worth the price. 


Prestige continues to be a source of 
joy for mainstreamers. Ray Bryant’s 
“Alone With The Blues” is undoubtedly 
one of the albums of the year. As 
Hawk said of Ray at the Fire Island 
Jazz Festival, ‘“There’s no one like 
him.” His comprehension of more 
extended “modern” harmony does not 
lend to the crowding devices which so 
often obscure blues feeling. He com- 
municates surely here on a_ richly 
emotional and swinging level. He plays 
well, too, on two good albums by Hawk: 
“Soul” (7149) and “Hawk Eyes” (7156). 
The second of these, incidentally, has an 
altogether outstanding cover picture of 
the tenor king by Esmond Edwards. It 
is interesting to note that Hawk revived 
Trummy’s “Through For The Night,” 
although this version doesn’t cut the 
original. Ray also underlines some 
pretty uninhibited blowing by Hal 
Singer and Charlie Shavers on 7153. 
Hal is heard closest to his best on 
“Wendy” and “With A Song In My 
Heart.” Finally, Arnett Cobb returns 
to join Lockjaw in some powerful tenor 
romps on 7151—-a very good idea. All 
this is encouraging and Prestige de- 
serves much credit for its enterprise. 


—651— 
VORWARTS! 


The current “ Down Beat” contains 
an ad on behalf of the Rand M Supply 
Co. of 105 Longacre Road, Rochester, 
21, New York. It is headed: “ The 
Greatest Names In Jazz Will Help You 
Be A Modernist.” One of the items 
offered is detailed thus: 


SUPER SOUNDS SIMPLIFIED: 


Dr. Deutsch’s system of applying 
Hindemith, Schoenberg and Schil- 
linger to modern Jazz. $1.50. 


Even if you are stupid enough not to 
want to be a modernist, we thought you 
ought to know about the roots of those 
super sounds. 
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STUNNING, NEEDLING, 
FORCEFUL 


“The Sound Of Surprise” by Whit- 
ney Balliett (Dutton $3.75) is a collec- 
tion of forty-six of his pieces, mostly 

ublished in “The New Yorker” dur- 
ing 1957-59. They are arranged in the 
order of their appearance and thus form 
“a kind of selective critical docu- 
mentary” on what their author deems 
“the most bewildering years in the 


music’s brief history.” 

There are inevitably drawbacks as 
well as advantages to this method. 
Thus the reader may be disturbed by 
the fact that Big Miller “confused the 
styles of Joe Turner and Joe Williams” 
on page 136 and was unable, sixty pages 
later, to “decide between Joe Turner 
and Jimmy Rushing’. Yet this is not 
inexact reporting, for Miller will give 
you Josh White and Billy Eckstine, too, 
if you’re not good and careful. (United 
Artists are coming up with the proof— 
in magnificent Budd Johnson frames.) 


We will assume that you are familiar 
with the peculiar and rather delightful 
character of the magazine in which 
Whitney's columns’ of _ instruction 
appear. You will appreciate that he is 
in an unique position to influence 
people to buy records who can also 
afford to go, sit and eat at places where 
jazz is played. These are the important 
people, the ones who keep jazzmen 
working. They are very different from 
the jazz enthusiasts who, if they buy 
records, must stand in these places and 
zealously guard one drink all night. 
Jazzmen cannot live on adoration alone. 


Whitney goes about his task with zeal 


- and skill. The turbulent characters he 


must introduce to the customers are no 
lilies of the field. He sketches, from 
time to time, their appearance and man- 
nerisms, briefly but sharply, enough to 
arouse interest in them as human 
beings. The first in the book will do as 
a sample: “ Norman Granz, a lean, fast- 
talking, sandy-haired man of thirty-six, 
with bullying eyebrows. . . .” (September 
1954). The messages the characters send 
out are not always for printing, nor 
suitable for translation, but as the title 
of his book indicates, the author is 
very much concerned with the sound of 
jazz. His efforts to convey in words to 
people who are not necessarily at all in- 
terested in jazz—or even music—a sense 
of the exciting sound and feel of it are, 
to say the least, valiant. Besides wit, he 
brings to the job a poet’s imagery and 
vocabulary _ license. For this 
reason, the average jazz critic, with his 
small quiver of worn adjectives, will 
find the book particularly rewarding. 
Some random examples: 


Sonny Rollins “seems . . . to blat out 
his notes as if they were epithets.” Roy 
Eldridge’s ‘“‘style is wild and dancing 
and nervous.” Louis Armstrong’s “deep, 
dragging, first-sergeant baritone sounds as 
if it had been irreparably fraved from 
overuse. .. .” Miles Davis plays with 
“his horn pointed directly at the floor, 
like a crane poised on an unpromising 
mud flat. . Thelonious Monk's music 
is “vinegary dissonant, Gothic... .” 
The M.J.Q. ‘operate like “jewellers in- 
tently at their work.” Ben Webster is 
apt to start his phrases with “whooshing 
smears.” Symphony Sid is “a_ disc 
jockey with a voice like a dredge.” The 
modern drummer “ wades wildly and 
unconcernedly through almost every 
number as if there were no one present 
but himself.” The “staccato mechanics 
of bebop and hard bop offer the trom- 
bonist technical problems that often 
make him sound like a fat man trying 
to run uphill.” 

Such descriptions show him to be a 
writer with the patience to listen and 
observe carefully, and also the ability 
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to put his impressions accurately into 
words. This is, as always, rare in jazz 
and usually dispenses justice coolly. 
criticism, and therefore valuable. He is 
well-informed about most aspects of jazz 
The piece on the blues (“The Best 
Medicine”) is, however, rather super- 
ficial. It is misleading to state that “new 
blues singers have simply stopped 
appearing.” (Has New York ever pro- 
duced one of importance?) Men like 
John Lee Hooker, Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
Howlin’ Wolf, Sonny Boy Williamson 
and Jimmie Reed now have LPs on the 
market, but other gifted singers come 
and go on singles, sometimes making 
only one coupling or session. Hooker, 
Muddy Waters and Hopkins are notable 
champions of the blues tradition today, 
preserving its virility and standards, and 
demonstrating again that Bessie Smith 
and Big Bill were not the all-dwarfing 
singers some would have us believe. A 
book from Yannick Bruynoghe is 
urgently needed to establish a critical 
and historical perspective on the blues 
art. 

Whitney labels as “moldy figs” and 
accuses of myopia those who believe 
jazz to have declined since 1945, but he 
admits “that the open-handed lyricism 
displayed by the great swing musicians... 
is almost non-existent in modern jazz,” 
and elsewhere he criticizes modern fail- 
ings ruthlessly. The new “ moldy fig,” 
he says, “ flourishes best in England and 
France.” (Does anything really “moldy” 
flourish?). His fig, who tends to be 
inarticulate, repeatedly points out that 
men like “Ben Webster, Pee Wee 
Russell and Jess Stacy have an extra- 
ordinary poetry in their music.” Talk 
about myopic stone-throwing in a green- 
house! Nobody in Europe, to our 
knowledge, takes Pee Wee seriously or 
has discovered the poetic content of his 
work, but Whitney himself is one of his 
chief admirers and boosters. Jess Stacy 
is respected, but regarded as a minor 
figure, while repetitionary praise of Ben 
Webster is by no means confined to 


Although criticism in America is 
generally still infatuated with André 
Hodeir, the blurb is not far off in stat- 
ing that Whitney Balliett’s “point of 
view is fresh, provocative, distinctly his 
own. .. .” His book is stimulating and 
we recommend it. 


—653— 
OFF THE TRACK BLUES 


“For the artist, the past used to be 
a stream; now it is an ocean. It used 
to be a road, now it is a forest. Tradi- 
tion in art used to mean a_ steady 
sequence of change within boundaries. 
Today the boundaries are vague, if 
they exist at all. Horizons are infinite; 
the artist is tempted to explore in a 
hundred directions at once.” 


John Canaday, 


“Mainstreams of Moderna 
Art,” (Simon & Schuster, 
$12.50). 


IN PASSING LIKE 


This time of year, the newspapers are 
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full of ads for new locomotives. Auto- 
mobiles, we mean. If we had not run 
into some contractual problems, we 
would have had ready a new stereo- 
phonic jazz release to tie in with the 
prevailing atmosphere. On one band 
we planned to have Stirling Moss recite 
“The Charge Of The Light Brigade” 
while actually driving one of the new 
compact models. On the other band, 
Mighty Max Roach would route or rout 
six flautists so convincingly that nobody 
would doubt someone had _ blundered. 
“Momentum 1960” seemed like a good 
title. Anyway, that show-tunes gim- 
mick will be out by next year. And 
Nikita Kruschiev might be back for 
Newport. The atmosphere of peace and 
love the First Festival inspires, not to 
mention the non-profit bit, ought to 
appeal to him. Only Norman Granz 
says the festivals are killing jazz, and 
who should know better than Norman? 
His point is that the kids go to these 
mammoth shows, see a whole lot of 
groups for very little money, and con- 
tent themselves the rest of the year with 
records. Of course, all the best 
musicians have gone to Europe, and last 
week you could stand in the Metropole 
all night, if you were strong enough, 
and not hear a trumpet player. Thanks 
to Jonah, it looks as though all the 
trumpet -players will soon be blowin 

in quartets at salons of elegance, whic 

is perhaps why Kai Winding has been 
drilling his regiment of earnest, red- 
coated trombonists on Red Allen’s old 
parade ground. There will always be a 
demand for brass, if not for jazz. 
Gloomy? Us? Not at all. This week 
we return to Birdland for Mercer Elling- 
ton and his big band, and for Sweets 
and his sextet. Mercer has formidable 
cats like Harold Ashby on tenor, Hen- 
derson Chambers on trombone, and 
Sam Woodyard on drums, as well as 
some formidable arrangements by Andy 


Gibson and Luther Henderson. Then 
there’s the Copper Door (Door, not 
Rail), a block or so down Broadway, an 
extraordinary place that recalls nothing 
so much as the Cotton Club or Connie’s 
Inn. (Connie Immerman is back in 
there, too.) There’s a big show with 
pretty dancing gals, Cab Calloway, 
Dodo Greene, and a good eleven-piece 
band led by Eddie Barefield, the whole 
production being very nostalgia- 
making. Eddie has Keg Johnson on 
trombone and Cyril Haynes on piano. 
Dodo Greene will be in London later 
this year. No question but that she’s 
worth looking at, and on the right 
vehicles she is also an attractive singer. 
Her husband, Jimmy Greene, is play- 
ing piano with Shorty Baker’s Quartet, 
which is surely destined for one of 
them salons. Also in town is a very 
good tenor player from Chicago, Earl 
Ezell, who has been working with 
Willie Mabon. He has the usual prob- 
lem of finding a place where he can sit 
in and display his wares. 


—655— 
THE GREAT PALL 


“Must it inevitably be a rate race? 
Must there be a frantic line of guest 
stars and competitive personalities, an 
endless stream of unprecedented spec- 
tacles, scandal-making esthetics, novel- 
ties, novelties, novelties to titillate the 
ticket-buyer? Or is there a ponderable 
body . . . with sufficient interest in the 
subject to enjoy . . . works of substance 
more than once, of finding new values in 
works good enough to be susceptible of 
them in performances by artists capable 
of revealing them?” ; 

John Martin, 
N.Y. “Sunday Times, 
August 30th, 1959. 

Mr. Martin was writing about ballet, 
but you can ask those same questions 
about jazz and get the saddest answers. 
It’s the times we live in, mate! But go 
down relishing that “ scandal-making 
esthetics ” bit. 


“ITS ALL DOWN TO” 
COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 3224 
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nor anyone else, could show at his best. 
There is also a certain prejudice—borne 
of that fearful old infantile heresy about 
sincerity in jazz—against people with 
funny hats. odd quirks, a rambling man- 
ner, and a sense of humour. So far as 
I am concerned, Dizzy was the hit of 
the tour, and that fact was obvious 
from the first show at the Festival Hall. 
That impression grew and was fully 
confirmed on the last night of the tour, 
particularly by his trumpet playing in 
the slower numbers. 

The comic routines may have been 
old, but they were good ones. and they 
were net unvarying. The lip-flipping 
gabble vocal on Lady Be Good covered 
a lot of good jazz, and in any case scat 
singing has always been a legitimate jazz 
activity. It was obvious the whole time 
that we were being entertained by a 
master—and entertained we most cert- 
ainly were. The Eastern headgear, the 
curtseys, introducing his band to one 
another and shaking hands all round. 
the cocked-up trumpet, knee jerks, and 
peculiar waddle. But more than that, 
the fantastic timing, the authority, the 
deep sense of the blues behind the work 
of the whole band. A performance of 


this type destroys the whole myth of 
“Mainstream”. The music of all the 
masters carries on the whole stream of 
jazz, right to the present day and be- 
yond—whether it is Mulligan, Miles, 
Dizzy, Benny Carter, Rollins, or 
Thelonious Monk. 


Although small, it was a real band 
which backed Dizzy, with several more 
surprisés in it. Julian (Junior) Mance 
was one. His two-handed, bluesy piano 
playing was one of the great pleasures 
of the whole show, and made more im- 
pression in a few minutes than any of 
the four other men who used the same 
instrument. At first hearing, his style 
was reminiscent of Red Garland, but 
without the’ occasional sloppiness which 
intrudes with the latter, on ballads in 
particular. Wagging his head continu- 
ally, he appeared to enjoy himself and 
further acquaintance showed that his 
style is very much his own. Next, Leo 
Wright, alto and flute, small, young, 
wispy, a displaced Texan who came to 
jazz via San Francisco. Man enough 
to stand up to Dizzy in the front line, 
he showed his swing—visually—only by 
a very slight movement of one knee. but 
to hear he was impressive on either 
instrument. 


Groovin’ High and Wheatley Hall 
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(exceptional) were two fast numbers to 
remember, with a dynamic display of 
big band drumming from Teddy Stewart 
in the first. A Latin American number 
in the final show got the group rocking 
in such a style that—even with Dizzy 
just standing by and flexing his muscles 
—they seemed to produce more noise 
than the whole Clayton band. By con- 
trast .the slow numbers produced relaxa- 
tion but no loss of interest, and in these 
the Gillespie horn was at its very best. 


There is little doubt that these shows 
have produced controversy—an excellent 
thing —and_ recrimination, which is 
absurd. To read certain musical paper 
headlines after the first night, one might 
think some crime had been committed. 
This is the best cash value we have had 
in any show so far put on here, and for 
that the promoters deserve a vote of 
thanks. Also there is nothing better for 
one’s jazz standards than to see groups 
of very different type put together; it is 
an education in itself, and it can pro- 
vide a warning. People who live in the 
past will probaly get stuck there one 
day, glowering out at modern times like 
a bunch of troglodytes. You'll be 
happiest with your jazz if you sit back 
and try to take it all, like a dose of 
vitamins. 
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OPINION 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records a ge to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Johnny Dankworth, as a musician, needs no introduc- 
tion. But in addition to his activities in leading Britain’s 
best big band Johnny is also a young man of unusual 
perspicacity, with a broad knowledge and love of all types 
of music. This fact is borne out by his trenchant com- 
ments on the records played to him. 

Sinclair Traill. 


“The Opener’. ‘‘Anatomy of Improvisation’’. Columbia 33CX 10141 
That was very interesting. I first heard Charlie Parker just 
before that was made, about 1947, when he was playing at the 
Paris Jazz Festival. Actually, I am not too keen about listen- 
ing to that kind of concert performance. Most of the musicians 
sooner or later seem to fall for the fact that there is an 
audience there and so they are not particularly discriminating 
in what they play. Lester Young was obviously a little 
adversely affected by the atmosphere; as he always was to my 
mind. His first couple of choruses were just as I like to hear 
him play, easy and relaxed, but these were occasions which 
unfortunately became increasingly rare during the later part 
of his life. Tommy Turk, the trombonist, is one of those 
players who always plays the obvious and never the un- 
expected. But Parker was not in the slightest affected by the 
atmosphere—he played just as he might to himself in a back- 
room or with three or four other musicians in an empty studio. 
The record was worthwhile for Lester’s opening chorus, and 
the great Charlie Parker, 


“A La Mode’’. Budd Johnson. Felsted FA) 7007 

That was marvellous! There is a certain recording impres- 
ario who takes a great delight in putting together numbers of 
well-known musicians, from quite different concepts, hoping 
for good records. Sometimes he gets good results but all too 
often he does not. But here Stanley Dance evidently got to- 
gether a group of what are, to my mind, under-rated musicians, 
with remarkably good results. Budd Johnson and Charlie 
Shavers are both almost old-timers and have been under-rated 
because we do not hear enough of them these days. Ray 
Bryant’s name is hardly a household word and yet he is a 
wonderful pianist. Joe Benjamin and Jo Jones combine to 
provide that steady and very satisfactory rhythm. The total 
result is excellent, for although they have taken a well worn 


photo: Flair 
chord sequence—an ordinary 32-bar I-Got-Rhythm sequence 
—the music is fresh. If you had told me someone had writ- 
ten a unison theme on that old chord sequence and had man- 
aged to do something different with it, I wouldn't have 
believed you. Yet here Budd Johnson has composed some- 
thing which is entirely novel and a very welcome change from 
the quasi-bopping, hard-bop school Tis that what it’s called?), 
who bore us with their repetitious chord sequences. Shavers 
was in great form there, Johnson played some beautiful tenor, 
Bryant surprised me by his excellence, and the rhythm was 
perfect! The record is so good that one must forgive the bad 
tape editing in between Shaver’s and Budd Johnson's choruses, 
which leaves out about a bar and a half of music—a most 
interesting record. 


“The Disguise’’. Ornette Coleman. Vogue LAC 12170 

That was more of a surprise than a disguise. Obviously, 
the tune is called Disguise because it is difficult to tell that it 
is merely a straightforward twelve bar blues, with one or two 
slight alterations. Actually it is a thirteen bar blues on the 
theme, but it would have been more interesting had they kept 
to the thirteen bars during the improvisations. This is a thing 
that proves little to me except, perhaps, the capabilities of 
the musicians. It is the sort of thing that Joe Harriot or 
Dizzy Reece can do just as well here as they do over there. 
It doesn't strike me that there is any particular brilliance or 
fresh innovation about it, in fact it is somewhat naive. It 
may be that Ornette Coleman, Don Cherry and the rest of 
them there may become good hard-core jazz musicians later 
on, but they are all fairly young and haven't quite arrived. 
There is nothing really outstanding there—it is just another 
way of dishing up the same old musical fare. It would have 
been twice as interesting had they made half as good an 
attempt at doing something twice as original. 


“Begin the Beguine’. Wilbur De Paris. London LTZ-K 15156 

That is @ curiosity, and you picked a very good track to 
play me, because, from all Cole Porter’s tunes, this is the one 
with the most interesting and unusual chord sequences to 
play on. It is a sort of sequence that most modern jazzmen 
would swear by all that’s holy that no traditional or New 
Orleans player could ever get around, had he to save his life 
by doing so. TI would still swear that there are few British 
traditional musicians who could get round it—but the fact is 
it once again proves that real New Orleans players can play 
any tune under the sun if they think it fits their stvle—and play 
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it with just as much conviction and sincerity as they do the 
perennial High Society. It also proves that so many American 
musicians who play this sort of music are thorough musicians, 
and know exactly what they are doing in any circumstances. 
Such musical knowledge defies most traditional musicians over 
here, with the usual exceptions of course, but the trouble is 
that the public here for traditional music is quite incapable 
of distinguishing between good and bad musicianship. 


“After You've Gone’’. (Beauties of 1918). Charles Mariano and Jerry 
Dodgion. Vogue LAE 12166 

Most enjoyable. After someone thought of recording two 
trombones or two tenors together, the idea of two altos was 
bound to come along. Both played in a very similar, Parker- 
based style. My only regret was that they did not fully explore 
the potentialities of the two instruments playing together. Even 
the theme at the end was in unison as opposed to the Kai 
Winding, J. J. Johnson recordings which were usually scored 
to let you know there were two trombones there. When I heard 
Mariano in the flesh, I was very, very impressed, but whilst 
this is very professional jazz, exceedingly well played, it is, 
however, something that comes off much better in the flesh 
than it does on record. What it really amounts to is that 
neither Mariano nor Dogion have yet achieved the greatness 
that can be perpetuated and listened to a great deal, but it is 
the sort of stuff that, had I heard it in a club in the right con- 
ditions, I would probably have thought absolutely marvellous 
and would have gone back to listen again and again.” Incident- 
ally, I liked the pianist, Jerry Rowles, very much and of course 
Victor Feldman, of whom we are all very proud, plays very 
oes I have heard him play greater stuff but never more 
uently. 


“Blue Skies’’. Happy Wanderers Plus One. Esquire 32-081 

I am as interested in that as I could possibly be in a social 
phenomenon and would grant it as much licence as I would 
grant the very early New Orleans bands. Except, of course, 
that here they are playing music which, indirectly and through 
numerous channels, has come from that same source—they 
are kind of playing New Orleans parade music, five times 
removed. I suppose they play with a certain amount of 
sincerity, but possibly what removes most of the enjoyment for 
me is the fact that there is no bass. I have an ear that is 
heavily loaded towards bass recording frequencies and to have 
to listen to a continual one-note bass drum instead of a num- 
ber of notes from a string bass or a tuba or anything which 


will bring out that side of the harmonic structure worries my 
bass-loaded ear. The tenor player, about whom I see they 
rave in the sleeve notes, is very ordinary. I have heard 
hundreds of tenor players quite as enthusiastic in semi-profes- 
sional bands and dance halls all over the country. He may 
have been guided by important influences but I don’t really 
see his place in that band. That’s all you’re going to get out 
of me on that one! 


“Jazz Festival Jazz’. Duke Ellington. Phillips BBL 7279 

That was untypical of what we know as Ellington and yet 
so typical of the Ellington that really is. He will put any- 
thing into a concert if he feels it is the right place for it. Some 
of it is great, some not so great, yet it is all typical of the 
way Duke thinks. I personally think this is one of the lesser 
things he does on such occasions, but at other times he can 
push his band to the greatest heights by doing something just 
as little prepared and just as relatively impromptu. I have 
heard Jimmy Hamilton play a lot better—in fact that was one 
of his much lesser moments—as great a musician as | think 
he is . . . Clark Terry, I thought, played well up to standard 
and so did Gonsalves, but I felt the whole thing towards the 
end of the fast movement was a little uncomfortable. It 
seemed to get faster and it seemed as if the musicians knew 
it, but couldn’t hold back. 

I don’t quite see the sense of the Dixieland ending, but that 
is just one of these flights of fancy that are part of Duke’s 
make-up. Didn’t quite come off. 


“‘Lafayette’’. Bennie Moten and his orchestra. RCA RCX 1027 

That’s the sort of stuff which was obviously the for:runner 
of the Basie band—one cannot only see from the personnel 
but by the vigorous way it is played. That sort of tempo has 
certainly gone out of fashion for big bands these days. But 
the spirit of it all is quite overwhelming, and, of course, the 
virtuosity of the saxophone is something that has never beer 
approached in latter-day big band jazz—it’s a thing that 
always impresses me about recordings of this period. The 
speed at which they play is fantastic; a lot of modern saxo- 
phones would find it very difficult to play those things properly. 
That’s not to say that I particularly like the way they play, 
but the technical side of their work is astounding. It’s the 
sort of music that I enjoy when I’m able to hear a lot of it at 
the same time. One track out of the blue like that leaves me 
a bit breathless and makes it difficult to get into the right 
listening mood. 


}2Zinch. LONG PLAY 


32-024 M.J.Q. IN HI FI 

Ralph’s New Blues; All Of You; I'll Remember April; Ballad 
Medley: Soon, For You, For Me, For Evermore; Love Walked 
In; Our Love Is Here To Stay. Softly As In A Morning Sunrise. 


1Oinch. LONG PLAY 


20-038 THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Django; La Ronde; Milano; One Bass Hit. 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


We are proud to remind you of the 
M.J.Q’s classic performances on Esquire records. . . 


and there are more LPs and 78s. 


76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


20-069 CONCORDE 


Concorde; Ralph’s New Blues; I'll Remember April; Ballad 
Medley: Soon; For You, For Me, For Evermore; Love Walked 
In; Our Love Is Here To Stay. Softly As In a Morning Sunrise. 


EXTENDED PLAY 

EP 14 Queen’s Fancy; Delaunay’s Dilemma; Autumn In New 
York; But Not For Me. 

EP 74 All The Things You Are; La Ronde; Rose Of The 
Rio Grande; Vendome. 

EP 106 Django; Milano. 

EP 109 Concorde; All Of You; Ralph’s New Blues. 


EP 116 Gershwin Ballad Medley: Soon; For You, For Me, 
For Evermore; Love Walked In; Our Love Is Here To Stay. 
Softly As In A Morning Sunrise. 


EP 166 Five Ways Of Playing La Ronde. 
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WALTER C. ALLEN 


“Some sad news came for you today,” 
my wife greeted me as I came home 
from work. There was an envelope, 
postmarked New York, with a_black- 
bordered card inside, announcing that 
Omer V. Simeon had passed away on 
Sept. 17th, and would be buried in 
Chicago on Sept. 22nd. Sad news in- 
deed; we had lost another of the all- 
too-few New Orleans clarinettists, a fine 
gentleman, and a friend. 

Omer Simeon was born in New Or- 
leans in 1902, and lived not far from 
the Fair Ground in what is now a 
sprawling residential neighbourhood. 
He used to go fishing in the river and 
canals, and spoke of those days with 
fond remembrance. as does anyone with 
a happy childhood. I doubt if he ever 
heard much of the famed music of the 
city of those days, outside of the occa- 
sional parade or lawn party which 
might have taken place in his district 
—at least. he never spoke of it. Cer- 
tainly. with his firm but genteel Creole 
up-bringing (always reflected his 
unfailing courtesy) he would never, as 
a boy, have seen any of the night live 
of that city. 

Omer did not take up music until 
after he moved, with his family, to 
Chicago, sometime before 1920. There 
he started studying the clarinet, under 
the master, Lorenzo Tio, Jr., of the 
famous family who, between them. 
taught practically all of the Creole 
clarinettists of the New Orleans area. 
He was taught on an Albert system in- 
strument, and never did make the switch 
to the Boehm fingering. 

By 1920, he had progressed on _ his 
instrument enough to join a small band 
led by his brother Al, who played 
violin. Since 1923, his professional 
career has been spent primarily with 
four bands: Charlie Elgar (Chicago and 
Milwaukee, 1923-28); Earl Hines (1931- 
40), Jimmie Lunceford/Fd Wilcox 
(1942-50), and Wilbur de Paris (1951- 
59). There were also brief periods 
with King Oliver (1927), Luis Russell 
(1928), Erskine Tate (1928-30), Fletcher 
Henderson (2 weeks in 1936, subbing 
for Buster Bailey), Horace Henderson 
(1938), Coleman Hawkins (1940), Walter 
Fuller (1940-42), and various gigs while 


sweating out his Local 802 transfer in 
1950. He never played regularly with the 
Kid Ory band, as has been erroneously 
stated, although he did record with them 
twice, while on tour with Lunceford. 

On records, Omer is, of course, feat- 
ured on several dates with Jelly Roll 
Morton, King Oliver, Jabbo Smith, Paul 
Mares, Kid Ory, the Carnival Three, 
and others, in addition to those made 
by the Hines, Lunceford-Wilcox, and 
de Paris bands. Many of those first 
named are all-time classics of jazz. 
Unfortunately. he was never featured to 
any extent with either Hines or Lunce- 
ford, although he does solo occasionally, 
as on Hines’ Rosetta and Honeysuckle 
Rose and on Lunceford’s Back Door 
Stuff, Part 1. Therefore his extended 
stay with Wilbur de Paris, enabling him 
to play steadily in a small jazz band, 
was the world’s good fortune and a 
well-deserved break for him. 

He is known primarily as a clarinettist 
of the traditional school: the fact that 
Morxton and Oliver used him whenever 
possible for their record dates testifies 
to the high regard in which both his 
improvising orchestral abilities 
were held. It would be superfluous to 
dwell upon his style here. Many 
readers, however, may not know that he 
was also an accomplished saxophonist: 
he is heard on soprano sax on King 
Oliver’s Every Tub, Willie The Weeper, 
and Black Snake Blues; on alto sax on 
several Jabbo Smith titles and on 
Oliver's My Good Man Sam; and on 
baritone sax, on Hines’ Rosetta. 

I first met Omer in December, 1948, 
when I was doing research on the King 
Oliver discography. He proved a mine 
of information on Oliver and other New 
York and Chicago bands, had a reliable 
ear for listening to records (which many 
musicians do not have), and had a 
terrific memory for names, places and 
dates. He visited our home on several 
occasions, and was always a gentleman 
and a pleasure to entertain. Since his 
family was still in Chicago, he seemed 
to appreciate a home-cooked meal all 
the more. 

He was modest and easy-going; a real 
“pro” who could get along with anyone, 
as indicated by his long tenures with 
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four bands over a 36-year pericd. I don’t 
think he quite realized the respect in 
which he was held the world over; he 
seemed genuinely surprised and pleased 
whenever he got a letter from England 
or the Continent. He never had any 
pretensions of leadership, but was con- 
tent to fulfill his role as section man in 
the big bands or as New Orleans clari- 
nettist in the small bands. 

The last time we spoke to Omer was 
last April, between sets at Jimmy 
Ryan’s. He told of having had a serious 
operation the previous year, for removal 
of a tumor in his throat, which he 
assured us was not malignant. Certainly 
he was cheerful, and his playing was up 
to his usual standard. I told him of 
finding a pair of old clarinets, made of 
brown wood with ivory bands, which 
my father used to play before the first 
World War. I suspected that they were 
Albert system instruments, and he 
wanted to examine them. I said we'd 
make a date sometime soon, for him to 
come out and visit us: but the summer 
came and went, and with one thing and 
another, we never did make that date. 
It’s too late now. 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


DUKE 
IN 


PARIS 


Any concert by the _ Ellington 
orchestra, anywhere, is an occasion, and 
never more so than those recently held 
in Paris. The Salle Pleyel is a pretty 
little theatre, with a cosy stage that the 
band fitted into snugly. The atmos- 
phere was amiable and the audience 
attentive and generous in their applause. 
True, the most piercing praise was 
reserved for Johnson’s solo 
(shorter by a great deal than the one we 
used to hear from Sam Woodyard), but 
that seems to happen the world over 
these days—who doesn’t fancy himself 
as a drummer in this beat generation? 

It was a pity that much of Duke’s 
casual, give-away announcements, highly 
spiced with wit and innuendo, passed 
over the heads of this French audience, 
for Duke himself was in great form, but 
as always he projected his personality 
with ease and certainty. The lighting 
and light cues were, expertly handled, 
very much a part of the music and added 
a great deal to Ellington’s always artistic 
staging. A great deal of thought has 
obviously gone into the lighting plot and 
it pays a handsome dividend. 

There are several changes in the band 
since we last saw them in Britain. The 
cheerful smile of Shorty Baker was miss- 
ing (he was reported not to have made 
the trip owing to courting difficulties), 
his seat being taken by Fatty Ford who 
has had previous experience with the 
band. These days he prefers to be known 
as Andre Meringito (even Duke stumbled 
over that one) and he is going to add 
lustre to the brass, just as soon as he 
has learned to cut the new book. Quiet 
John Sanders has left to join Mercer, 
and has been replaced by Mitchell 
‘Booty’ Wood, an old Basie man. The 
change on batterie has already been re- 
marked upon. Jimmy Johnson is a good 
looking young fella’ who may yet bed 
down into being the drummer Duke 
needs. As yet he is hardly in the Sonny 


Greer class, but he uses that heavy off 
beat which Duke favours, and at present 
is paying great attention to his leader, 
whose effortless contribution to the 
rhythm and cunning chording should 
benefit anyone with a willing ear to learn 
and take in what he is hearing. 

It was amusing listening from the 
wings to catch Duke’s seemingly incon- 
sequential piano introduction to Rockin’ 
In Rhythm. Time and time again he 
would appear to be going to lead into 
the main theme but each time he held 
off to play another chorus of Kinda 
Dukeish. “Oh but he will,” chanted 
Jimmy Johnson, “oh, but he will; we'll 
rock next time round.” He got his cue 
and they did, all sixteen of them. 
Rockin’ In Rhythm is still one of the 
most effectively rousing rhythm sounds 
that any band has yet produced. 

But Duke’s piano introductions are 
quite matchless for setting tempo and 
mood. He it is who makes the initial 
injection and the whole band respond 
without hesitation. His rhythm is greatly 
helped by the outstanding Jimmy Woode 
who, stationed at the sharp end of the 
piano, hears every little nuance from that 
instrument and acts as a kind of swing- 
ing metronome for the rest of the band 
to work on. In unison with piano and 
drums a momentous drive is always 
generated. 

There is one other newcomer to the 
band whom we have not mentioned, 
singer Lil Greenwood. Duke discovered 
her quite recently working in a West 
Coast nightclub. To be truthful, I wasn’t 
terribly struck with her ballad singing, 
where her vibrato works overtime, but 
she is much better with the blues and 
her Bill Bailey nearly stopped the show 
in Paris. Procope’s clarinet accom- 
paniment to this tune was incomparable 
—very droll and perfectly in keeping. 

And the band just played as well as 
they ever did. With that A Train safely 
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DUKE LISTENS TO EL GATO 


JIMMY WOODE 
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HARRY CARNEY takes a solo. 


in the station, the Black And Tan, Creole 
Love Call, Mooche miscellany makes a 
startling opener to the programme. Pro- 
cope’s clarinet, Nance tightly muted and 
the boss baritone man all make some 
pretty blues for the maestro—the light- 
ing dims down to out for dramatic effect. 
It is an opening to stir the pulses. 

Next came a fast Things Ain’t What 
They Used To Be with the brasses 
really punching behind Clark Terry’s 
immaculate horn; that Johnny Hodges 
sound in a sparkling All Of Me and a 
solid Jeeps Blues; Paul Gonsalves, look- 
ing fit and fine, playing a great series of 
variations on Body And Soul—com- 
pletely un-Hawklike and yet great tenor, 
easy, smooth and very jumpy. A quick 
V.1.P. Boogie, which surprises because 
it rocks so quietly, and the four trumpets 
strutting their stuff on El Gato finished 
the first half. 

But it was the opening after intermis- 
sion that was the real gas! It transpired 
that several of the band had journeyed 
down to the foyer bar for the natural 
business of thirst quenching. Now it 
must be told that the Salle Pleyel is not 
quite as other theatres. The stage door 
key has been lost these many years and 
the only way from foyer to stage is by 
a crazy lift, the entrance to which is 
guarded by a posse of police who can be 
more obstinate than a stable full of 
mules. Sometimes it can be real tough 
getting back stage, and this was one of 
the occasions. Protestations and expos- 
tulations were not enough. Rabbit, Paul, 
Cat, Britt and Booty Wood were refused 
entry. The lights on stage dimmed and 
the remainder of the band drifted into 
C Jam. Duke eyed the latecomers out 
front and muttered something about 
‘organisation’. But he continued with a 
chuckle, “We could do with some of that 
up here right now. Never did have much 
organisation in this band somehow, but 
we will continue. ...” A chord on the 
piano and away they went again, a string 
of choruses from Hamilton on tenor— 
and how well and easily he plays the 
horn; Butter Jackson muted, Nance 
doing a Bubber Miley, Carney (the ever 
present) sharing a clarinet duet with 
Procope and the Duke striding away 
behind them all. It all sounded won- 


derful, and didn’t it just swing. The 
missing ones returned like ghosts from 
the silent wings of night. “Your turn 
Hodges,” said Duke. “I don’t know it” 
replied Rabbit with a grin (yes, actually), 
but straightaway he jumped into a series 
of choruses, leading into a real jammed 
rideout that had the whole theatre 
stamping. 

A number hereabouts that took us by 
surprise was the new version of Basin 
Street. As played, it gives the impres- 
sion that it is an original Ellington com- 
position. Nance, who dances and sings, 
Butter and Carney were impressive, but 
it is the score as presented by this unique 
institution that makes it go—and does 
it go! 


THE SAX SECTION: JIMMY HAMILTON, JOHNNY HODGES, RUSSELL PROCOPE, and HARRY CARNEY. 


All pictures by IZZY SEIDMAN. 


Duke’s new three part suite Idiom °59 
is in a happy vein. One hearing was not 
enough to take in all its subtleties, but 
the last movement contains some great 
playing by Clark Terry, and a unique 
passage for clarinettists Procope and 
Hamilton, which was really something 
Dukish. 

The other production number was a 
new orchestral version of a part of 
Drum Is A Woman. “Some cat loused 
up the record with too much talking”, 
said Duke with a twinkle. “It sounds 
better this way.” 

Well, well, well, what a show this 
band do put on—and what a pity they 
couldn’t come to Britain this time! 
Perhaps the next time round. 
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PEPPER ADAMS 
THE COOL SOUND OF PEPPER ADAMS: 
Bloos Blooze Blues; Seein’ Red (17 min.)— 
Like... What Is This?; Skippy (16 min.) 


(Pye NPL 28007. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


.Of recent years there have been quite 
a number of these instrumental blends, 
always attempting, presumably, to pro- 
duce new and different sounds. The 
teaming of Pepper Adams on baritone 
with Bernard McKinney on euphonium 
cannot be considered much more than 
another such gimmick, though it must 
be admitted that they make quite an 
intriguing sound. However, it is not of 
sufficient interest to fill a whole twelve 
— LP, even one as short on time as 
this. 

The pretentious titles, too, (“ Bloos 
Blooze Blues,, and “Like, What Is 
This? ”) are in keeping with the lets-be- 
different approach; and the cover 
features a long-haired, and apparently 
nude, blonde etechiet in to a conch 
shell under the sea—the photograph is 
discreetly cut just above censor level! 
Bernard McKinney’s double-belled brass 
instrument, so popular with brass and 
military bands, sounds like a very brassy 
trombone, but its range and usefulness 
as a jazz instrument are strictly limited. 
Pepper Adams has a facile technique on 
the baritone, but his playing lacks 
subtlety. It is left to the highly com- 
petent rhythm section to provide most 
of the diversion on an album of ‘only 
moderate interest. 


Pepper Adams (bari); Bernard McKinney 
(euphonium); Hank Jones (p); George Duvivier 
(bs); Elvin Jones (d). 


JULIAN “CANNONBALL” 
ADDERLEY 
CANNONBALL’S SHARPSHOOTERS: 
Our Delight; What’s New?; Fuller Man Bop; 
Jubilation (24 min.)—Stay On It; If 1 Love 
Again; Straight, No Chaser (19 min.) 


(Mercury MMB 12008. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Here is more evidence of the growing 
stature of Cannonball Adderley. I’ve 
never exactly gone overboard for his 
jaying but these days I find myself 
istening to him with increasing interest. 
For one thing, he is gradually getting 
away from the Charlie Parker influence 
and developing an original sound and 
conception of his own. His playing is 
more controlled—but it is nonetheless 
exciting. His tone is less hardish and he 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


has become a highly inventive soloist. 
Brother Nat is doing alright, too. His 
trumpet work here is just about the best 
I've heard from him. And the rhythm 
section is first rate. In short, this is a 
blowing session that swings all the way 
—one of the best modern records of the 
month. 
K.B. 


Julian Adderly (alt); Nat Adderly (tpt); 
Julian Mance (p); Sam Jones (bs); Jimmy Cobb 
(d). New York, 4th and 6th March, 1958. 


~CHET BAKER/ART PEPPER 
PLAYBOYS: 
For Minors Only; Minor-Yours; Resonant 
Emotions; Tynan Tyme (22 min.)—Picture Of 
Health; For Miles And Miles; C.T.A. (18 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12183. 12inLP. 36s. 


This is a completely innocuous set of 
West Coast jazz. But there’s been so 
much of this kind of stuff issued before 
that it’s hard to get enthusiastic about 
any new examples. It’s also hard to say 
anything else about the music. I think 
everyone knows what to expect: com- 
petently played jazz completely lacking 
in excitement. The best playing comes 
from Art Pepper who displays an ever- 
increasing flow of ideas and a strong 
technique. The cover is ridiculous. 

Chet Baker (tpt); Art Pepper (alt); Phil Urso 
(ten); Carl Perkins (p); Curtis Counce (bs); 
Lawrence Marable (d). 1957. 


COUNT BASIE/TONY BENNETT 

COUNT BASIE SWINGS— 

TONY BENNETT SINGS: 

Life Is A Song; With Plenty Of Money And You; 
Jeepers Creepers; Are You Havin’ Any Fun; 
Anything Goes; Strike Up The Band (13 min.) 
—Chicago; I’ve Grown Accustomed; Poor Little 
Rich Girl; Growing Pains; 1 Guess I’ll Have To 

Change My Plans (14 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1174. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


Tony Bennett is a pop singer with 
swinging aspirations on the lines of 
Frank Sinatra. What he lacks in style 
he makes up for in gusto, but that alone 
is not sufficient to make his recording 
session with Basie a success. His lusty 
voice becomes nothing but a drag on 
the fine tracery of Basie’s arrangements 
and performance. It is a tragedy for 
a man of Basie’s calibre to have to waste 
his talents by backing singers of this 


sort. 
GL. 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


ACKER BILK 

MR. ACKER BILK REQUESTS: 

Travellin’ Blues; Delia Gone—Gladiolus Rag; 
Willie The Weeper 


(Pye NJE 1070. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


To my mind, the practise currently 
fashionable of converting old LP’s into 
EP’s is an unfortunate one. Not only 
does it mean that fresh material is kept 
from the lists, but also we reviewers 
are faced with the problem of rehashing 
old reviews instead of thinking up new 
adjectives to describe new adventures. 

However, the LP from which these 
tracks are taken is the best thing the 
Bilk band has done, and we can excuse 
Pye, who must be short of traditional 
material these days. In particular, I 
have a weakness for “ Delia,” a win- 
some little thing with an attractive gait. 
She swings. But if, like me, you're the 
type who buys Bilk, then why not get 
the LP? Don’t mess with this small 


stuff. 
TS. 
Acker Bilk (cit); Ken Sims (tpt); John Morti- 
mer (tbn); Ron McKay (d); E. Price (bs); lay 
Hawkins (bjo). 


EUBIE BLAKE 
THE FABULOUS PIANO OF EUBIE BLAKE: 
Jubilee Tonight; Eubie’s Boogie Rag; Maple Leaf 
Rag—Mobile Rag; i’m Just Wild About Harry; 
Sunflower Slow Drag 


(Top Rank JKP 2008. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Eubie Blake and his sidekick, Noble 
Sissle, are direct throwbacks to those 
stiff-collared and formal days when they 
all played ragtime; their music seems to 
have reached us virtually untouched by 
the developments of the last forty years. 
Blake, at seventy-five, is a deft and de- 
lightfully raggy player, precise but never 
stiff, with a dancing right hand. And 
here and there can be heard traces of the 
stride style of which he was a founding 
father. Sissle is, equally delightfully, a 
vaudeville singer, a sort of cross between 
Eddie Cantor and Mamie Smith, who 
struts his stuff on “Jubilee” and “Henry” 
with vivacity and charm. 

In the supporting group, Panama 
Francis and/or Charlie Persip are noisy 
but driving; the bass players are among 
the best in the business; Buster Bailey 
sounds completely at ease amongst his 
old friends (he spent three years with a 
Sissle band in the early thirties); and 
Bernard Addison, unplugged, plays fine 
rhythm guitar. 
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REVIEWS 


HUMPRHEY LYTTELTON: 


On all counts, this is a most enjoyable 
and unusual record: the happy result of 
what was obviously a happy reunion. 
If you’d like to know more about it, 
Dan Morgenstern wrote an_ excellent 
account of the session in the September, 
1958 issue of Jazz Journal. He was 
there. And he gave Charlie Persip as 
the drummer on some of these titles; 
the sleeve names only Francis. 


Collective personnel only: Eubie Blake (p. 
vel); Noble Sissle (vcl); Buster Bailey (cit); 
Bernard Addison (gtr); Milt Hinton or George 
Duvivier (bs); Panama Francis (d). New York, 
mid-1958. 


ART BLAKEY 
BIG BAND: 
(a) Midriff; (a) Ain’t Life Grand; (b) Tippin’; 
(b) Pristine (193 min.)—(a) Ef Toro Valiente; 
(a) The Kiss Of No Return; (a) Late Date; 
(a) The Outer World (164 min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1099. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

Having shunned the big band fie!d for 
some years, Art Blakey has at last got 
together a representative group to make 
six tracks of this album. The (b) tracks 
are by his normal five-piece group. It 
seems that Blakey does not like the 
restrictions imposed by large sections, 
full arrangements, and the necessity to 
work in with the rest of the rhythm 


TONY STANDISH: 


by 


PETER TANNER: 


section. Coming from anyone of lesser 
stature in the hierarchy of jazz than Art, 
I would put in some rude suggestions 
about what he should do with his drums, 
sticks and all! In the circumstances I 
see his point—that a pick-up band for 
studio work only isn’t the answer to his 
particular problem. 

The session does not succeed; I am 
left all the time with a feeling of dry 
arrangements, searching solos, and a 
horrible uncertainty about the ultimate 
aim. There is, in truth, no achievement, 
merely restatement and reassertion of 
things done before. Jazz has reached a 
stage where the pick-up group is out- 
moded, except in very unusual circum- 
stances. Certainly the experimenters, of 
which Blakey is one, cannot afford to 
go overboard on stunts of this sort. 
“Late Date” comes nearest to his true 
form, and catches Donald Byrd in good 
voice. 

The shape of the two small group 
tracks is much more acceptable, and 
both are notable for the work of Byrd 
and Coltrane. Walter Bishop contributes 
some neat piano work, and Wendell 
Marshall’s bass playing is above re- 
proach. 

GLL. 


(a) Donald Byrd, Idrees Sulieman, Bill Hard- 
man, Ray Copeland (tpt); Melba Liston, Frank 
Rehak, Jimmy Cleveland (tbn); Sahib Shihab, 
Bill Graham (alt); John Coltrane, Al Cohn (ten)? 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Edmond Hall 
London LTZ-T 15166 **** 


Kennedy Brown Muggsy Spanier RCA RD 27132 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Duke Ellington RCA RD ‘27134 Hee 
Humphrey Lyttelton Sonny Stitt HMV CLP 1280 ***** 
Tony Standish Big Bill Broonzy Tempo TAP 23 **** , 
Peter Tanner Muggsy Spanier 


Sinclair Traill Duke Ellington 


RCA RD 27132 **** 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


Bill Slapin (bar); Walter Bishop (p); Wendell 
Marshall (bs); Art Bakey (d). New York City, 
December, 1957. 

(b) Byrd (tpt); Coltrane (ten); Bishop (p); 
Marshall (bs); Blakey (d). 


EARL BOSTIC 


PLAYS SWEET TUNES OF THE FANTASTIC 
FIFTIES: 

Because Of You; Unchained Melody; Stranger In 
Paradise; Ebb Tide; Lisbon Antigua; Love Is A 
Many Splendoured Thing min.)—April In 
Portugal; Blue Tango; Three Coins In The 
Fountain; Canadian Sunset; Autumn Leaves; Song 

From Moulin Rouge (14 min.) 

(Parlophone PMD 1074. 1J0in.LP. 26s. 6d.) 


It is saddening to hear Earl Bostic’s 
fine talent being frittered away on such 
go-blow-stop trivialities as these. e 
should be blowing with other hot men 
of his generation, people like Sandy 
Williams, Tiny Grimes, Plas Johnson 
and Lionel Hampton, and not fooling 
around making a decent living. But 
these days it’s rock or rot for the hot 
jazzman, and Bostic isn’t to be blamed. 
Mostly he manages to do at least some 
good, with those lanky phrases and that 
coughing intonation, but this time he 
gets completely bogged down in the 
dreaded Tin Pan Alley gush; the “sweet 
tunes of the fantastic fifties” just fall 
upon him and smother him. It’s a 
horrifying spectacle. on 


WILL BRADLEY 


JAZZ FOR SALE No. 2: 
Ja Da; I’m Coming Virginia—Milenburg Joys; 
Victory Blues 
(Top Rank JKP 2007. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Good old noisy Chicago type music, 
with solos all round and a certain 
amount of arranged routine to hold it 
all together. Rex plays with some 
brutality on “ Virginia,” but takes a 
tastefully muted chorus on the b'ues. 
Bud Freeman shows his usual unique 
originality, sounding very eel-like on 
“Victory”. The others are not quite up 
to their standard, Bradley sounds too 
smooth and the rhythm is inclined to 
jerk at the beat. But this was a good 
session that will appeal to many. The 
labelling is not very clever; Side | shows 
“Victory Blues” and “Milenburg”; 
Side 2 “Virginia” and “Ja-Da”. They 
should be as above. 


8.T. 
Rex Stewart (cnt); Will Bradley (tbn); Bill 
Stegmeyer (clit); Bud Freeman (ten); Lou Stein 
(p); Barry Galbraith (g); Trigger Alpert (bs); 
Paul Kashian (d). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
AN EVENING WITH BIG BILL BROONZY: 
I’m Goin’ Down The Road; This Train; Bill 
Bailey Won’t You Please Come Home; A Shanty 
in Old Shanty Town; Hey Bud Blues (20} min.) 
The Crawdad Song; The Blue Tail Fly; Black, 
Brown And White; Guitar Blues; Goodnight Irene 
(194 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 23. 12inLP. 36s. 5id.) 


We speak often of blues singers, and 
we usually think of them as men and 
women who sing only eight, twelve or 
sixteen bar blues. In a similar way, we 
think of New Orleans jazz and think of 
seven musicians playing rags, blues, 
stomps and spirituals in 4/4 time. Yet 
in reality, both of these conceptions are 
incorrect. Many of the great blues 
singers, from Ma Rainey and _ Bessie 
Smith to Leadbelly and Big Bill, have 
had repertoires that stretched far beyond 
the boundaries of the blues form. The 
same applies to New Orleans jazz. 
When the musicians play for themselves 
and their friends they play anything 
that comes along—ballads, sambas, cha- 
chacha, rock’n’roll, waltzes, or slow- 
drag blues. Yet the music is always 
jazz, just as “Crawdad” as sung by Big 
Bill is coloured with the accent and 
timbre of the blues. First the blues is 
a message, then a form. 

So there’s little cause for worry at the 

unusual material on this LP, which 
sounds as though it was taped at a fairly 
informal recital before a small audience. 
Bill chats. reminisces, and throws away 
a few asides that would do credit to 
Tony Hancock; and he sings blues, 
spirituals, pops and folk songs. In all, 
it is a performance as complete as any 
symphony, and more entertaining. from 
a human point of view. Sample with 
“This Train” and “Hey Bud”, which is 
better recorded than the version on a 
Vogue EP (EPV 1024). 
_ The cover is simple and command- 
ing, while Alexis Korner’s note is 
crammed with significant gossip, which 
might make the analysts grimace but 
which gives an invaluable glimpse of 
Bill Broonzy the human being, “weak on 
morality and strong on_ spirituality” 
and one hell of a fine blues singer. 


RAY BRYANT 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
(a) Between The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; 
(a) Jeepers Creepers—(b) Lady Be Good; (a) 
Jump Ditty 


(Fontana TFE 17143. 7inLP. 12s. 3d.) 


Looking at the cover of this disc you 
would be led to believe that it features 
Ray Bryant, who is generally conceded 
to be ‘a fine, two handed piano player. 
You’d be wrong. Nearly all the space 
is taken up by a character called Joe 
Carroll who, for want of a_ better 
description, is a sort of “bop” singer. 
It’s pretty sad. 

There are some odd gpots of good 
trombone playing, some flashes of 
Bryant’s piano but this disc has no place 
in the Sounds of Jazz series. 

K.B. 


(a) Joe Carroll (vcl); Ray Bryant (p); Jimmy 
Cleveland, Urbie Green (tmb); Oscar Pettiford 
(bs); Osie Johnson (d). 18th May, 1956. 


(b) As for (a) except Urbie Green is out; 
Milt Hinton (bs) replaces Pettiford and Powell 
(ten) is added. Ist May, 1956. 


TONY CROMBIE 
ATMOSPHERE: 
(a) St. James Infirmary; (c) Stompin’ At The 
Savoy; (b) Ninth Man; (a) VIl Close My Eyes 


(Columbia SEG 7918. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


The Crombie group, an eight-piece 
band, has some first-class musicians in 
its ranks. Both Tubby Hayes and 
Ronnie Ross are featured, the former in 
a good vibraphone solo on “ Stompin’,” 
both loose and relaxed. The rhythm 
section is sound, but the ensemble is 
disappointing throughout. There is a 
futile triteness about the arrangements 
which even soloists of the calibre of 
Ross and Burns cannot retrieve. I had 
high hopes of a major contribution to 
British jazz in this record, but it does 
not come off. 


(a) Tony Crombie (d); Norman Stenfalt (p); 
Lennie Bush (bs); Tommy Whittle (ten); Bob 
Bruns (alt); Tubby Hayes (bar); L. Condon, 
J. Watson (tpt). 

(b) as (a) but Ronnie Scott (ten) replaces 
Whittle; Stan Roderick (tpt) replaces Watson. 

(c) Crombie (d); Jack Fallon (bs); Hayes 
(vibes). June, 195 


OCTAVE CROSBY 
OCTAVE CROSBY’S RAGTIME BAND: 
Gettysburg March; Ting-A-Ling — 1 Ain’t Gonna 
Give Nobody None Of This Jelly Roll; Bourbon 
Street Blues 


(Tempo EXA 92. EP. 13s.) 


Whenever Negro traditional bands 
play on Bourbon Street, the centre of 
tourist night-life in New Orleans, they 
invariably forsake an essential element 
of their style, namely that blues-auality 
which separates the New Orleans men 
from the Dixieland boys. It is a con- 
scious thing, I am sure, and anyone who 
has witnessed nouveau riche American 
tourists out on a town will realise why: 
they're paying for Dixieland and they 
expect to get it, with no hitting below the 
cultural belt with anything serious, or 
private, or meaningful. 

For some reason, a similar change 
takes place when the veterans 
record for Southlands Records, a 
Dixieland label. The results are not 
always disastrous (Percy Humhpreys. Lee 
Collins and Jim Robinson have done 
good things for them) but the real 
potentialities of the musicians are never 
fully realised. This EP provides a good 
example of what occurs. The band 
contains Negro musicians of established 
hot talent, yet its failings are those 
typical of the white New Orleans groups 
— emotional shallowness, contrived 
climaxes, over-blowing, lack of cohesion 
in the ensembles, two-beat rhythm, etc. 
These faults are especially noticeable on 
the faster numbers, and only on the 
blues, where it becomes difficult to 
cheat, does the music achieve any real 
depth. Here. Alvin plays well up to his 
best, Ory-period standard; Burbank 
skids around as only he can; Crosby 
throws in a first-class solo; and Verrett 
finally asserts himself after three tracks 
of caution. There are good, bright 
things on the other tunes, notably from 
Alcorn and Crosby, but on the whole a 
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feeling of slight (and reluctant) disap- 
pointment persists. Hear it first. 
TS. 
Alvin Alcorn (tpt); Irving Verrett (tbn); 
Albert Burbank (clt); Octave Crosby (p, vel 
on 2nd and 3rd tracks); Jim Davis (bs); Chester 
Jones (d). New Orleans, January 1, 1954. 


EDDIE “LOCKJAW” DAVIS 


LIKE LOCKJAW—LIKE: 
But Beautiful—Have Horn, Will Blow 


(Esquire EP 217. EP. 13s. Od.) 


These tracks are complimentary to the 
Shirley Scott Trio album reviewed else- 
where, since they embrace the whole 
group. No one has to exhort Eddie 
Davis to blow, as the second title sug- 
gests. “ Beautiful” is a sharp contrast, 
showing him in more restrained mood 
than I recall having heard before. On 
both tracks there are strong under- 
currents of Hawk, but there is an un- 
couth “savoir faire” (if you will accept 
such Irishisms) which he demonstrates 
not only by his untechnical approach to 
the saxophone but equally in the full 
but vicious tone employed. Some 
phrases are almost spat out, making 
Richardson’s flute sound hopelessly out 
of place on the session. 

The rhythm section, of which Miss 
Scott is essentially a part, is extremely 
lively and contributes to the overall 
swing of both pieces. Don’t miss it. 


Eddie Davis (ten); Jerome Richardson (f); 
Shirley Scott (org); George Duvivier (bs); 
Arthur Edgehill (d). 20th June, 1958. 


HARRY EDISON 
THE SWINGER: 
Pussy Willow; The Very Thought Of You—Nasty 
—The Strollers 


(HMY. CLP 1277. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


When some of the Basie Band came 
here early this year on holiday, thev re- 
ported sensational happenings in Bird- 
land. A Quintet led by Harry Edison 
was stopping the show nightly, setting a 
standard which even the Basie Band 
found hard to follow. Here we have 
virtually the same group of giant-killers 
on record. One would scarcelv expect 
a recording session to vield the same 
startling results as a cutting contest in 
Birdland, and one would be right. By 
sensitive use of the imagination, one 
can picture this little group cutting 
loose before a sympathetic audience 
and setting Birdland one fire. On _ re- 
cord, they impress one as a fine, swing- 
ing band, dispensing infectious “main- 
stream” jazz with few surprises for 
those well acquainted with the idiom. 
Like his erstwhile colleague Buck 
Clayton, Harry Edison has blossomed 
out in recent years as a player of a 
wider breadth of style and imagination 
than was apparent in the limited con- 
fines of the old Basie Band. Jimmy 
Forrest is numbered among the many 
sound jazz tenor players who for a 
while graced the rhythm and blues de- 
partment. It’s customary to remark on 
how well these rhythm and blues men 
play jazz, as if this were a surprising 
phenomenon. But like the rest, Forrest 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


is a jazzman who for a while found the 
R and B field profitable. He plays fine, 
rich tenor in the pre-bop manner. The 
Quintet is here augmented by Freddie 
Greene from the Basie Band—presum- 
ably after the Birdland experience. on 
the = of “If you can’t beat ’em, 


join 
HLL. 


Harry Edison (tpt); Jimmy Forrest (ten); 
Jimmy Jones (p); Freddie Greene (g); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Charlie Persip (d). 


HARRY EDISON 
THE ORIGINAL HARRY ‘‘SWEETS’’ EDISON 
QUINTET: 
(a) Pussy Willow; (b) Harriet—(b) Sweetent- 
ings; (a) Centerpiece 


(Columbia SEG 7914. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


“Sweets” blew trumpet for Basie for 
so long (twelve years) that he must in- 
evitably bring out some of those typical 
riff tunes which were the stamp of the 
pre-war band. A good swinging one is 
Sweetenings””; my own favourite from 
this quintet session is the slow blues 
“Centrepiece,” with its long soulful 
trumpet chorus. Jimmy Forrest is in 
good voice on “Pussy,” and Jimmy 
Jones plays rather tight, modernish 
sounds on the same track. “Harriet,” 
credited as an Edison original, bears a 
curiously close resemblance to Monk’s 
“Blue Monk”. 

GL. 


(a) Harry Edison (tpt); Jimmy Forrest (ten); 
Jimmy Jones (p); Joe Benjamin (bs); Charlie 
Persip (d). 12th November, 1958. 

(b) as (a) but Kenny Drew (p) replaces 
Jones. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
(f) Take The A Train; (b) Portrait Of Bert 
Williams; (m) Mainstem; (g) Just A-Settin’ And 
A-Rockin’; (h) § Got It Bad And That Ain’t 
Good; (k) Perdido; (f) Blue Serge; (e) The 
Flaming Sword (274 min.)—(d) In A Mellotone; 
(a) Cotton Tail; (j) 1! Don’t Know What Kind 
Of Blues | Got; (c) Rumpus In Richmond; (c) 
All Too Soon; (d) Sepia Panorama; (i) Rocks 
In My Bed; (1) What Am | Here For (27 min.) 


(RCA RD 27134. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Here is the companion piece to “ At 
His Very Best” issued last month, and 
a mighty good companion it makes too! 
As an opener comes the original “A 
Train,” with some fine trumpet from 
Nance, whose first session this was. The 
exquisite “Bert Williams” has some 
beautiful tenor from Webster, with other 
solos from Tricky Sam and Rex. Rex 
is again heard on the excellent ‘* What 
Am I Here For,” the furiously swinging 
“Mainstem” and _ takes the middle 
trumpet solo on “ Perdido” Cootie 
plays on the jumping mf Rumpus” and 
also. on Sepia,” “Mellotone” and 
“ Flaming Sword.” Webster it was who 
made “Cottontail” such a classic record- 
ing, and he is also heard on the gently 
swinging “‘ Just A-Settin’.” Solos from 
the other reedmen are easy to identify, 
and there is here a particularly fine 
crosscut of the work of Duke’s indi- 
vidual musicians, heard solo against the 
usual richly scored backgrounds. 

Two tracks, “ Rocks” and “I Got It 
Bad,” are reserved for the shapely tones 
of Ivie Anderson, who sang for Duke 
for over ten years. At the time she was 
considered too pure a singer for such a 


hot band as this, but time has proven 
that she was the best singer Duke ever 
had, or is ever likely to have. 

It is difficult to truly evaluate such a 
record as this, for it contains so many 
good things. I can only tell you to buy 
it and stack it alongside RCA RD 27133. 
They both belong in any collection. 


(a) Wallace Jones, Cootie Williams, Rex 
Stewart (tpts); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence 
Brown (tbns); Barney Bigard (cit); Ben Webster 
(ten); Johnny Hodges, Otto Hardwicke (altos); 
Harry Carney (bari); Fred Guy (g); Jimmy 
Blanton (bs); Sonny Greer (d); Duke Ellingtgon 
(p). Hollywood, 4/5/40. 

(b) Same. Chicago, 28/5/40. 

(c) Same. New York, 22/7/40. 

(d) Same. Chicago, 5/9/40. 

(e) Same. New York, 17/10/40. 

(f) Ray Nance (tpt/vin), replaces Williams, 
Chicago, 28/12/40. 

(g) as (f), Hollywood, 5/6/41. 

Th) as (f), Hollywood, 26/6/41. 

(i) Jimmy Bryant replaces Blanton, Hollywood: 
26/9/41. 

(j) Alvin Raglin replaces Bryant, Hollywood, 
2/12/41. 

(k) as (j), Chicago, 21/1/42. 

(1) as (j), New York, 26/2/42. 

(m) as (j), Hollywood, 26/6/42. 


PETE FOUNTAIN 


AT THE JAZZ BAND BALL: 
Farewell Blues; At The Jazz Band Bali—March 
Of The Bobcats; Jazz Me Blues 


(Tempo EXA 93. EP. 13s.) 


This record is an absolute must for all 


who like Dixieland jazz. Based loosely 
on the style of Bob Crosby's Bobcats, it 
is one of the best and most compact 
groups that I have heard in a long time. 
The musicians play well together; the 
solo work is exciting and fresh; and the 
rhythm section sets down the sort of 
beat that one is always hoping to hear 
from local bands of this type 

A glance at the personnel will explain 
why the record is a success. Al Hirt 
plays a driving and forceful lead, while 
Abe Lincoln, Eddie Miller and Pete 
Fountain back him superbly. Fountain’s 
Fazola-like style, Miller’s gutty tenor 
playing and Ray Bauduc’s fine drum- 
ming all help to give this record the old 
Bob Crosy sound. 

“Farewell Blues” starts off in top gear 
—the way most bands sound after 
sixteen choruses; and the swing is sus- 
tained throughout this and the other 
three tracks. It is hard to pick out any 
one musician, but I feel that Abe Lin- 
coln must surely be one of the most 
underrated jazzman of the Dixieland 
school. 

P.T. 


Al Hire (tpt); Abe Lincoln (tbn); Pete 
Fountain (cite); Eddie Miller (ten); Stan Wrights- 
man (p); Marty Corl (bs); Ray Bauduc (d). 


ERROLL GARNER 
PARIS IMPRESSIONS—VOLUME TWO: 
La Vie En Rose; Paris Midnight; The French 
Touch; Paris Bounce; Paris Blues (28 min.)— 
My Man; La Petite Mambo; The Last Time |! 
Saw Paris; When Paris Cries; Moroccan Quarter 
(284 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7314. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


This is the second in Garner’s Paris 
series, the first of which was reviewed 
by Mr. Lascelles in our August issue. 
The style is as usual unique and distinc- 
tive, but the material played is mainly 
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very mediocre. Much of what he plays 
almost falls into the cocktail category, 
and it is only on “Bounce” and 
“Quarter” that he manages to really get 
off the ground. 

The two harpsichord tracks “Blues” 
and “Cries” are novel and interesting. 
The blues has a unique sound and 
Garner manages to get a solid swing 
going despite the resonance of the 
instrument employed. as 


Garner (p/h’chord); Edward Calhoun (b); 
Kelly Martin (d). New York, 27/3/58. The 
harpsichord tracks were recorded a month later. 


ERROLL GARNER 


It’s All Right With Me; April In Paris—Mambo 
Carmel; They Can’t Take That Away From Me 


(Philips BBE 12264. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


From Philips new Jazz Olympus 
series this was originally part of “ Con- 
cert By the Sea,” Garner’s most popular 
LF: Four bright performances in 
Erroll’s best manner, with the last track 
outstanding. 

S.T. 


Garner (p/h’chord); Edward Calhoun (b); 
(d). Carmel, Calif., 19/9/55. 


The Way Back Blues—Ol’ Man River 
(Phifips BBE 12270. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

But Not For Me; Passing Through—Time On 
My Hands; Alexander’s Ragtime Band 


(Philips BBE 12271. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


These are all from “ The Most Happy 
Piano” album, one of Garner's best 
records. “Time On My Hands” and 
“Ol Man River” are really vintage 
Garner, and the long blues is one of his 
best excursions into the blues idiom. 


Garner (p) with Al Hall (bs); Specs Powell 
(d). 


THE GOLDEN GATE QUARTET 


SHOUT FOR JOY: 

Elijah; My God’s Comin’ Down Again; Steal 
Away; There’s A Man Goin’ Round Takin’ Names; 
Little David Play On Your Harp; Motherless 
Child; Down By The Riverside (18 min. )—Go 
Tell It On The Mountain; When Was Jesus Born; 
Silent Night; Go Where | Send Thee; John Henry; 


IF YOU LIVE IN 


WALES or the WEST 


COME TO 


CITY RADIO 


2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL : 28169 


FOR YOUR 


JAZZ RECORDS 


—New and second hand: Huge selection 


—Used records taken in part exchange 
—Mail Order Service: Phone or write 


is 
S.T. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Lula; Around The Bay Of Mexico (18 min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1172. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The Golden Gate Quartet have much 
in common with the Mills Brothers and 
the Deep River Boys. They are polished, 
their manner is warm and informal, and 
their routines are all carefully worked 
out. However, unlike the others, the 
GGQ concentrate on folk material, with 
spirituals predominating. These they 
sing with some swing and a modicum of 
passion, but not enough of either to stir 
the soul of the average jazz lover. it’s 
attractive stuff, all the same, compared 
to which the work of the Weavers and 
their ilk is just so much soggy pudding. 


TS. 


STAN GREIG 
STAN GREIG’S JAZZBAND: 
Swinging The Blues; Dreamed | Had The Biues— 
Skinnie Minnie; St. James Infirmary Blues 


(Tempo EXA 90. EP. 13s.) 


_ These tracks were made in Denmark 
in 1957 and the pseudonyms, used pre- 
sumably for contractual reasons, will 
fool nobody. 

The music is of the quality one ex- 
pects from Sandy and good 
musicianship, inventive solos, and an 
overall. jazz feeling. On the debit side 
is the plodding nature of the rhythm 
section and Sandy’s unmusical vocals on 
“St. James Infirmary” and his own 
“Dreamed I Had The Blues”. 

Basie’s well known “Swinging The 
Blues” is a nice relaxed performance 
with good solo work from both Sandy 
and Al. Sandy’s blues which follows 
is not so good, due to the oom-cha beat 
of the rhythm section. Jeremy French’s 
trombone highlights this one. Stan 
Greig’s boogie tune “Skinnie Minnie” 
features the composer's honky-tonk 
style. Entertaining, but a trifle mono- 
tonous. Oddly enough, the rhythm 
section seem happier here and the whole 
performance builds up to an exciting, 
Swinging climax. “St. James” features 
more of Sandy’s vocalising, a pity, but 
I like Stan’s piano and the powerful 
trumpet lead. 


Ali Badweather (tpt); Jermey French (tbn); 
B. MacSandy (cit and vel); Stan Greig (p); 
Al McPake (g); Tim Mahn (bs); Graham 
Burbridge (d). Copenhagen, Sept. 2nd., 1957. 


EDMOND HALL 
PETITE FLEUR: 
(a) Petite Fleur; (b) Ellington Medley; (a 
Clarinet Marmalade; (b) Edmond Hall : 
min.)—(a) Cook Goodj (b) Off The Road; (a) 
Adam And Evie; (b) Don’t Give Me Sympathy 
(214 min.) 


(London LTZ-T 15166. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


_ This is a great record, full of good 
jazz solos played in a real jazz manner 
by a group: of musicians who all use a 
full jazz tone. Hall is one of the last 
of the line of genuine New Orleans 
clarinettists left to‘us,; and if only for 
that reason, his work is of great im- 
portance. His playing here at times 
reminds one of Bechet—he blows with 
power and authority and is not afraid of 
a liberal use of dinge. He does, in fact, 
play jazz clarinet! The other horns 


follow his lead closely, and neither 
Berry nor Dickenson try to play it 
pretty. The lines they use are bold and 
astringent, their tones hot and dirty— 
this is jazz! The rhythm section are 
perfect. Larkins is light fingered but 
impelling, and his comping is always in 
the best of taste. Hinton’s tone is round 
and broad, and Jimmie Crawford is 
still one of the best drummers in the 
world today. Much of the material 
played are originals by Hall. Based on 
the blues they sound righteous, “Cook 
Good,” being a particularly attractive 
theme. 

All the tracks are full of interest, 
“Off The Road” being a real winner. 
Berry here sounds wonderful, and catch 
Crawford's drumming, it’s superb. The 
Ellington medley spotlights all the 
soloists in turn. Larkins on “Don’t 
Get Around Much Anymore” plays 
better than I have ever heard him, and 
Dickenson,s muted solo on “ Prelude To 
A Kiss” is full of rolling drollery. 

(a) Edmond Halli (cit); Ellis Larkins (p); 
Jimmie Crawford (d); Milt Hinton (bs). 

(b) Same, add Emmett Berry (tpt); Vic 
Dickenson (tbn). New York, May, 1959. 


WOODY HERMAN 


(a) Caldonia; (b) Sidewalks Of Cuba; (c) Four 
Brothers; (d) The Third Herd 


(Philips BBE 12286. 7inEP. 12s. 3d.) 


A re-issue from the 12-inch LP, “The 
Three Herds”, this EP contains four 
classics of big band jazz played by what 
were three of the greatest white com- 
binations in the history of jazz. 

“Caldonia” and “Sidewalks” are by 
the first of the Herman Herds; “Four 
Brothers” by the Second Herd and “The 
Third Herd” is by the °53-’54 group. 

The four numbers are so famous that 
there is no need for me to go into 
details here. Suffice to say that all are 
wailing performances, played with 
abandon and tremendous swing and 
excitement. 

K.B. 


(a) Woody Herman (clit/alt); Ray Wetzel, 
Pete Condoli, Sonny Berman, Carl Warwick, 
Charlie Frankenhauser (tpts); Bill Harris, Ralph 
Pfiffner, Ed Kiefer (tbns); Sam Marowitz, John 
La Porta (alts); Skippy De Sair (bar); Flip 
Phillips, Pete Mondello (tens); Ralph Burns (p); 
Chubby Jackson (bs); Billy Bauer (g); Dave 
Tough (d). New York, 26th February, 1945. 


(b) Woody Herman (cit/alt); Shorty Rogers, 
Pete Condoli, Sonny Berman, Conrad Gozzo, 
Carroll Lewis (tpts); Bill Harris, Ralph Pfiffner, 
Ed Kiefer, Lyman Reid (tmbs); Sam Marowitz, 
Sam Rubinwitch (alts); Flip Phillips, Mickey 
Folus (tens); John La Porta (bar/alt); Jimmy 
Rowles (p); Joe Mondragon (bs); Chuck Wayne 
(g); Don Lamond (d). Hollywood, 17th Sep- 
tember, 1946. 


(c) Woody Herman (cit/alt); Shorty Rogers, 
Irving Markowitz, Bernie Glow, €rnie Royal, 
Stan Fishelson (tpts); Earl Swope, Ollie Wilson, 
Bob Swift (tmbs); Sam Marowitz (alt); Stan 
Getz, Zoot Sims, Herbie Stewart (tens); Serge 
Chaloff (bar); Fred Otis (p); Walt Yoder (bs); 
Herb Sargent (g); Don Lamond (d). 27th 
December, 1947. 


(d) Woody Herman (cit/alt); Al Porcino, 
Johnny Howell, Dick Collins, Bill Castagnino, 


Ruben McFall (tpts); Cy Touff (bs-tpt); Dick 


Kenney, Keith Moon (tmbs); Dick Hafer, Bill 
Perkins, Dave Maddern (tens); Jack Nimitx 
(bar); Nat Pierce (p); Red Kelly (bs); Chuck 
Flores (d). New York, 21st May, 1954. 
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AHMAD JAMAL 


Taboo; Should 1; Stompin’ At The Savoy; The 

Girl Next Door; | Wish | Knew (194 min. )— 

Cheek To Cheek; Autumn In New York; Secret 
Love; Squatty Roo; That’s All (17 min.) 


(London LTZ-M 15170. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


A few years ago it was the fashion 
to tab the fairer stars at Hollywood by 
such references as “ The Body,” “ The 
Legs,” “The Shape,” and others which 
would cause the editorial eyebrows to 
rise higher than the highest hi-fi. Why 
shouldn’t I do the same to the current 
range of jazz pianists? Let’s start w:th 
Monk —the thinker; Peterson — the 
machine; Garner—the wit; Previn—the 
prolific; Basie—the bouncer; Ellington 
—the seeker. To these must be added 
Jamal—the repeater. To anyone who 
hates clichés he must run the risk of 
hitting rock bottom, yet there is an 
irresistable fascination about his playing 
which draws me to him. The delicate 
tracery which he weaves round such 
trite tunes as “Should I” and “Secret 
Love” is a tribute to Ahmad and his 
teachers, more than to the Tin Pan Alley 
dictators who decree that pieces shall be 
written within the tight confines of 16 
bars, and a maximum spread of a tenth. 

Unquestionably he is a romantic, in 
the best traditions of Chopin and 
Tchaikowski. He seldom deserts the 
melody. and when he does it is for the 
sake of the indescribable clichés I men- 
tioned before. They come, as_inevit- 
ably as the thaw after snow, and resolve 
themselves into nothingness. When I 
heard him in New York recently he 
impressed me with his sense of tone, a 
delicacy which is often missing among 
jazz pianists, and for his rejection of 
the unnecessary. This accounts for the 
fairly lengthy periods of silence an 
Jamal’s part, where he is carried com- 
pletely by one of the finest bass‘sts in 
the small group world, Israel Crosby. 
Vernell Fourier’s drumming is essentially 
a fill-in, seldom contributing more to the 
beat than the bass. At Newport he was 
lost, groping towards a sea of faces and 
ears ill-tuned for the subtleties of his 
improvisation. 

With Jamal it is not only a case of 
what he puts in—listen for the opening 
chorus of “Cheek” to see what he leaves 
out. His use of block chords, a la 
Buckner, is effective if surprising. 
Another fine piece is ‘* Squatty Roo,” an 
improbable inclusion for a _ pianist, 
where the force of repetition is the high- 
light of his interpretation. 

GL. 


Ahmad Jamal (p); Israel Crosby (bs); Varnell 
Fourier (d). 


HARRY JAMES 


HARRY’S CHOICE: 

You’re My Thrill; Willow Weep For Me; Blues 

For Sale; Want A Little Girl (153 min. )— 

Moten Swing; New Orleans; Just For Fun; The 
New Two O’Clock Jump (18) min.) 


(Capitol ST 1093. 1I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This new band of Harry James’ has 
a fine free-wheeling style, and manages 
to sound at times like another Basie 
group. The sections show precision and 
the rhythm section plays with a sure-fire 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


drive. The arrangements by Ernie 
Wilkins, J. Hill and Neal Hefti leave 
plenty of room for improvisation and the 
soloists all take their chances. James 
himself wears well—he gives a wonder- 
fully firm lead and his solos are firmly 
planted in the real jazz tradition. I like 
him particularly on “I Want A Little 
Girl” and ‘ Willow,” but he is worthy 
of attention on all tracks. Willie 
Smith’s alto is, of course, a standout. 
He has a great chorus on “ Moten”; 
scuds along with élan on the easy paced 
“Just For Fun”; and cuts the rest of 
them on the jumping new version of 
“Two O'Clock”. Other soloists of note 
are Sam Firmature on tenor and Ray 
Sims, trombone. But this is a real good 
band who play like a unit out for enjoy- 
ment. Stereo sound is excellent. 

Harry James, Nick Buono, Bob Rolfe, Ollie 
Mitchell (tpts); Bob Edmondson, Ray Sims, 
Ernie Tack (tbns); Willie Smith, Sam Firmature, 
Bob Poland, Herb Lorden, Ernie Small (saxes); 
Dennie Budimir (g); Jack Perciful (p); Jackie 
Mills (bs); Russ Philips (bs). 


JAZZ CANTO 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY AND JAZZ: 
Poets To Come; Tract; In My Craft Or Sullen 
Art; Night Song For The Sleepless; Lament (22 
min. )—Dog; Young Sycamore; Three Songs; Big 
High Song For Somebody (20 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12187. 12inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


It seems to me we pushed jazz poetry 
out of circulation some years ago, but 
here it comes creeping back again. Don’t 
get me wrong. I love poetry—but I like 
less and less of it. Reading poetry aloud 


“to music, preferably jazz, is a current 


craze which has spread from the beat- 
nik territory, the American West Coast, 
as far as London, England, and points 
even further East. Presumably it is one 
way of getting the poetry listened to, 
which otherwise might prove difficult, 
and with good reason. At the moment 
there is more poetry in speech, plain and 
simple, than there is in what goes by 
the name of poetry. Particularly when 
there’s an Irishman around. 

It all depends on what you like. 
Dylan Thomas, of course, should only 
be read aloud by a Welshman, and 
James Joyce only by an Irishman (him- 
self for choice, if you can get the 
record). Walt Whitman produced some 
wonderful old declamatory nonsense 
which anyone can shout at the top of 
his voice. but by courtesy it is a job for 
an American. Langston Hughes is in a 
different class, and by that I do not 
mean he is a better poet. But he writes 
blues and then has them chanted to 
blues music. which is a brilliant idea of 
startling simplicity. But his blues, 
though written, also have the necessary 
childlike clarity, which is why blues 
written deliberately by people like 
Leonard Feather and Ernest Borneman 
(admirable critics, both) have sunk to 
the bottom of the sea. Anyone who 
missed the broadcast of Langston 
Hughes with Red Allen missed some- 
thing good. 

These tracks vary considerably. John 
Carradine, the lanky old Mississippi 
gambler of a thousand Westerns, has a 
ham and plummy voice, with the slow 
vibrato of an itinerant medicine vendor. 
Behind him, some chamber music. 


Hoagy Carmichael is the star of the 
record, his voice fine, flat, insidious and 
moving. And properly subordinate to 
him, a nice little group, with Bob 
Dorough (pno) and Billy Bean (gtr) 
swinging very, very lightly. The Dylan 
Thomas number “In My Craft” is done 
in much too Saxon a manner, with 
Vaughan Williams effects behind from 
Fred Katz on his violincello. “ Night 
Song,” again by Carradine, mock 
oriental, and I for one would sooner 
have the works of Amy Woodford Fin- 
den; the good flute of Buddy Collette 
cannot save this one. “Lament” by 
Dylan Thomas, ignorantly shouted by 
a man who does not try to understand 
it, is backed by music derivative of 
Alec Templeton played by the “Jazz 
Canto Ensemble.” 

The reverse side is dominated by the 
music of Bob Dorough, who reads four 
of the six poems in an_ enthusiastic 
crew-cut tenor voice, breaking nearly 
into song in the three Langston Hughes 
pieces. His quintet features his own 
pleasant piano, effective guitar, and 
some intriguing tenor by Bob Hardaway. 
As jazz, the last track has most to offer. 
Against Roy Glenn’s_ strong, deep, 
vibrant Negro voice, an excellent quartet 
with Gerry Mulligan playing piano and 
Chico Hamilton. Short, light, and 
effective. 

GB. 


JAZZ AND POETRY 
RED BIRD: 
Christopher Logue (reading) with the Tony 
Kinsey Quintet: Blues Shoes; Moon Clouds; Bass 
Time; Pandora—Stew Pot; J’s Blues; Blue 
Lament 


(Parlophone GEP 8765. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The same idea as the American record, 
but there are some differences. Instead of 
the music forming an effective back- 
ground to the reading, here the music 
immediately moves to the chief position, 
and one gets the amusing situation of a 
modern jazz group performing while 
some indifferent poetry is mouthed in 
the background. 

The concept was dubious to start 
with, but it is not helped by Logue’s 
voice, a typical “ poetry voice,” insinu- 
ating and birdlike. In “Bass time’ he 
gets lost and shouts against the music 
like a parrot, and in two tracks on the 
reverse he chases the band, yelling. 

It is difficult to find any point of con- 
tact with the whole performance, but 
one can enjoy some of the music by dis- 
regarding the forlorn verbiage. Charles 
Fox’s note provides an overenthusiastic 
comment on this unsuccessful experi- 
ment, and as such bears little relation to 
reality. Please, no more. 

GB. 


Les Condon (tpt); Ken Wray (tbn); Bill Le 
Sage (p/vibes); Kenny Napper (bs); Tony 
Kinsey (d). 


PETE JOHNSON 


JAZZ PIANO: 
Yancey Street Blues; Central Avenue Drag—66 
Stomp; Pete Kay Boogie 


(Top Rank JKR 8009. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


_ Too little is heard, today, of the sur- 
_ viving exponents of two-fisted piano. 
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There is no cultism about this music— 
it is as basic as the blues, and just as 
pure in origin. Kansas City was prob- 
ably the best breeding ground outside 
New York, and it was there that Pete 
Johnson learned his music. The Waller 
influences come through like lightning 
flashes in the fast ‘*66 Stomp,” which 
vies with “Central Avenue” for best 
track. None of the tracks is improved 
by the inclusion of an aggressive electric 
guitar, albeit played with good rhythmic 
sense. This is a must for piano fans. 


BARNEY KESSEL 
THE POLL WINNERS RIDE AGAIN: 
Be Deedle Dee Do; Volare; Spring Is Here; 
Surrey With The Fringe On Top (20 min.)— 
Custard Puff; When The Red Red Robin; Foreign 
Intrigue; Angel Eyes; Merry Go Round Broke 
Down (19 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12186. 12inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


Pleasant, lightly swinging music 
played by a trio that really work to- 
gether as a unit. Kessel has a lot to 
carry here, being the only melody instru- 
ment, but his inventiveness never flags 
and everything he does is in_ perfect 
taste. Ray Brown, of course, is one of 
the best bass players in a world full of 
exceptional performers on that instru- 
ment. Manne fits in well. His drumming 
is quiet and he fills in the spaces with an 
easy dexterity. 

“Robin” is highly humorous and 
swings; “Custard Puff” is a delightful 
fresh theme by Brown; and “Be Deedle 
Dee Do” is a very down to earth blues 
by Kessel. 

ST. 


Barney Kessel (g); Ray Brown (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d). Los Angeles, 19-21/8/58. 
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Tony Hall says: It is an astonishing fact that, fifteen years after the advent of what has 
become known as ‘modern jazz’, most of the musicians playing today still owe the basis of 
their styles and general conception to the originators of the bop movement. In particular, 
of course, to Charlie Parker and also to those others who adapted Bird’s ideas to their own 
instruments. Men like drummer Kenny Clarke, trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie, pianist Bud 
Powell and trombonist Jay Jay Johnson. There are, of course, exceptions, since some 
musicians have deviated from the Parker path and have pursued completely original 
—often extremely controversial—lines of musical thought. In very few, if any, cases 
has this resulted in hard cash benefits. But today the names of bassist-composer 
Charlie Mingus, pianist Lennie Tristano and altoist Lee Konitz, amongst others, are 
known and respected by jazz-lovers throughout the world. 


~ 


Konitz has always been a close associate and protagonist of Tristano’s 
school of thought. It is interesting to note that both LTZ-K 15033 and 

LTZ-K 15147 were taped by the musicians themselves and subsequently 
leased to America’s Atlantic label. ‘Line up’ includes three of Tristano’s 

most telling recorded performances, especially the poem-to-Parker, ‘Requiem’. 
LENNIE TRISTANO ‘ 

Lee Konitz, etc. 

LINE UP 

Line up; Requiem; Turkish mambo; East Thirty-second; These foolish things; 


You go to my head; If I had you; I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you; 
All the things you are © LTZ-K 15033 


THE REAL LEE KONITZ 
Pete Ind, Don Ferrara, etc. 


Straightaway; Foolin’ myself; You go to my head; My melancholy baby; Pennies in minor; 
Sweet and lovely; Easy livin’; Midway @ LTZ-K 15147 
The Mingus ‘Pithecanthropus’ and ‘Clown’ albums are probably his most 
earthily esoteric on record. The leader’s combination of bitterness allied 

with blazing sincerity are well in evidence and there is acute awareness of 
the real meaning of jazz in the solos of altoist Jackie McLean, tenorist 


J. R. Monterose, trombonist Jimmy Knepper, etc. 
CHARLIE MINGUS JAZZ WORKSHOP 
Jackie McLean, J. R. Monterose, Mal Waldron, Charlie Mingus, etc. 


PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS 
Pithecanthropus erectus; A foggy day; Profile of Jackie; Love chant @ LTZ-K 15052 
THE CHARLIE MINGUS JAZZ WORKSHOP 
Charlie Mingus, Curtis Porter, Jimmy Knepper, etc. 
THE CLOWN 
Haitian fight song; Blue cee; Reincarnation of a lovebird; The clown © LTZ-K 15164 
ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSENGERS 
with THELONIUS MONK 
Evidence; In walked Bud; Blue Monk: I mean you; Rhythm-a-ning; Purple shades 
© SAH-K 6017 @ LTZ-K 15157 
MANNY ALBAM AND HIS JAZZ GREATS 
Gene Quill, Frank Socolow, Al Cohn, Joe Newman, Jimmy Cleveland, 
Bob Brookmeyer, etc. 
WESTSIDE STORY 


Prologue and jet song; Something’s coming; Cool; Maria; Tonight; I feel pretty; 
Somewhere; Finale © LVA 9097 


Records Magazine—I16 pages of pictures and features. 
Complete details of all Decca-group stereo and mono 
releases. Full colour. Your monthly guide to good 
record buying. Sixpence from your dealer or newsagent. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


GENE KRUPA 

GENE KRUPA PLAYS GERRY MULLIGAN 
ARRANGEMENTS: 

Bird House; Margie; Mulligan Stew; Begin The 
Beguine; Sugar; The Way Of All Flesh (19 min.) 
Disc Jockey Jump; Birds Of A Feather; Some- 
times I’m Happy How High The Moon; If You 
Were The Only Girl; Yardbird Suite (20 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1281. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


These are modern recordings of old 
arrangements which were penned by 
Gerry Mulligan for the Krupa band in 
1946 and 1947, when Gerry was only 
nineteen years old. In spite of his ten- 
der years these arrangements, even 
today, sound surprisingly mature, even 
though they reflect the  trans:tional 
period from swing to bop during which 
they were written. 

Unfortunately, the inadequate sleeve 
notes fail to give any hint of the per- 
sonnel of this studio band. Some of the 
solo work, notably alto, trombone and 
trumpet, is very good and the brass 
section plays beautifully as a team. It 
is a pity that Gene himself has not pro- 
gressed with the times, though it must 
be admitted he sounds better here than 
he did with the small group he led 
recently in this country. 

“Disc Jockey Jump,” a hit in its day, 
stands the test of time well, while “ Only 
Girl” shows how well Gerry could treat 
a good ballad. The arrangement features 
some well-played, muted trumpet, and a 
Parker-ish alto. Other good tracks are 
“Sometimes I’m Happy,” “ Margie,” 
“Mulligan Stew,” and the inevitable 
“How High The Moon.” Not great 
jazz, but an entertaining album for any- 
one intrested in the development of 
Mulligan as a composer and arranger. 


JOHN LEWIS/ 
SACHA DISTEL 
AFTERNOON IN PARIS: 
(a) # Cover The Waterfront; (a) Dear Old 
Stockholm; (a) Afternoon In Paris (22 min. )— 
(b) All The Things You Are; (b) Bags’ Groove; 
(b) Willow Weep For Me (20) min.) 


(Oriole MG 20036. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


John Lewis, leader of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, is an established figure in 
jazz. Sacha Distel, a French guitarist 
of lesser repute, needs some justification 
in that he joined forces with a basic 
MJQ group to make this record, winner 
of the “ International Jazz Club” award 
for 1957. Distel started his jazz career 
as a pianist, took to the guitar in 1948, 
and subsequently spent six months in 
the States. There he met many of the 
top modernists of the day, and returned 
to Europe to enhance his own reputation 
as a contemporary guitarist. He has 
consistently won the French poll awards. 
and his work has followed the general 
trend of the past few years. 

Both Lewis and Distel are in top form 
on these tracks. They have chosen fairly 
conventional themes, of which the 
medium paced “ Afternoon in Paris” is 
my favourite. Lewis has a long and 
eloquent piano solo, Percy Heath excels, 
and Distel explores this Lewis original 
with more than normal determination. 
It is appropriate to mention tenor player 
Barney Wilen. another Frenchman whose 
conception of jazz is away above the 


average. His fierce blowing sounds 
almost strange in the same context as 
the pensive improvisations of the others, 
but his contribution to the session is by 
no means small. 

There is consistently good work by all 
the players, but I find it hard to estab- 
lish a reason for the award which the 
record won. There is, in fact, nothing 
exceptional apart from the piano work, 
and even this has been equalled if not 
surpassed in previous releases. — 


(a) John Lewis (p); Sacha Distel (g); Barney 
Wilen (ten); Pierre Michelot (bs); Connie 
Kay (d). 

(b) Lewis (p); Distel (g); Wilen (ten); 
Percy Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). 


LITTLE WILLIE JOHN 
Leave My Kitten Alone—Let Nobody Love You 


(Parlophone 45-R 4571. 45 rpm. 6s.) 


It is understandable that singers such 
as Little Willie are not generally 
accepted as being within the jazz boun- 
daries. For one thing, their popularity 
with the masses makes them taboo to the 
influential aesthetes of jazz. Yet time 
will eventually remove the reasons for 
the taboo, and it is quite likely that 
future generations of junkshoppers will 
unashamedly prowl the Portobello Road 
in search of out-of-print rock’n’roll 
rarities. 

This may be one of them. Little 
Willie is among the better rock singers, 
with a voice like straight vodka. He has 
a more controlled style than Little Rich- 
ard, whom he _ resembles, and_ the 
“Kitten” track is a good example of his 
work. If you accept Chuck Berry, 


try it. 
TS. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


(Parlophone 45-R 4571. 45 rpm. 6s.) 


Humph is the leader of our best and 
most respected jazz band at the present 
time. He is one who has made the long 
march from traditionalism to something 
better. In spite of his excellence as a 
bandleader, his trumpet playing has 
always been marred by an unfortunate 
tone, particularly when he uses a mute. 
He is very like Kenny Baker in one 
respect; both express themselves admir- 
ably through their bands but not through 
their trumpets. 

Both sides of this record feature the 
trumpet, and give the band little oppor- 
tunity. For this reason they are not 
satisfying tracks. “Summertime” we all 
know, and there is nothing particular 
about this version. “Manhunt” is an 
atmospheric piece, in an old Elling- 
tonian manner, complete with imitations 
of Tricky, Barrey Bigard, and Cootie 
Williams. Okay for incidental music. 


IAN MENZIES 


SWINGIN’ SEAMUS/CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS: 
Roses Of Picardy; Beale Street Blues—Gettys- 
burg March; Swingin’ Seamus 


(Pye NJE 1071. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


It was unfortunate that I should have 
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played this record directly after that of 
Pete Fountain’s Dixieland All Stars, for 


comparisons are odious. I will con- 
tent myself, therefore, by observing that 
this group of Glaswegians try hard—too 
hard at times, for they still have to learn 
that there is more to playing jazz than 
having a rudimentary knowledge of an 
instrument plus a_ great deal of 
enthusiasm. 

It sounds rather like the beginnings 
of revivalist jazz in England—the rather 
sour tone of the ensemble, the over- 
blowing of the trumpet player and the 
weak and vacillating beat of the rhythm 
section. The best of the four tracks 
is undoubtedly “Gettysburg March” 
which swings along well and features 
some good solo work from Malky Hig- 
gins and Forrie Cairns. It is a pity the 
other tracks lack the punch and drive of 
this one, though J liked the leader’s solo 
on the last track, his own composition. 


lan Menzies (tbn); Forrie Cairns (clit); 
Malky Higgins (tpt); Norrie Brown (bjo); 
Bobby Shannon (d); Andrew Bennie (bs); John 
Cairns (p). 


GLENN MILLER 

VOLUME ONE: 

Flying Home; Speak Low; G.I. Jive; Tuxedo 
Junction; Going My Way; Everybody Love My 
Baby (20 min.)—Mission To Moscow; Oh! What 
A Beautiful Morning; Juke Box Saturday Night; 
Song Of The Volga Boatmen; Time Alone Will 

Tell; Tail End Charlie (20 min.) 


(RCA RD 27135. I12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Except for a few isolated V-Discs 
these tracks are probably the only 
recorded examples of the band Miller 
brought to Britain ever to have been 
issued. There is not a lot of ‘azz here, 
although the band boasted a few talented 
soloists. Nevertheless the record is full 
of entertainment value and no doubt will 
be eagerly sought after by those count- 
less thousands of people who listened so 
eagerly to this band whilst it was here 
during the war. 

S.T. 


Miller (tbn) with Zeke Zarchy, Bobby Nichols, 
Whitey Thomas, Bernie Privin, Jack Steele 
(tpts); Jim Priddy, Larry Hall, Dick Halliburton, 
Nat Peack (tbns); Hank Freeman, Vince Car- 
bone, Mannie Thaler, Fred Guerra, Jack Ferrier, 
Peanuts Hucko (saxes); Addison Collins (Fr. 
horn); Mel Powell (p); Trigger Alpert (bs); 
Carmen Mastren (g); Ray McKinley (d);. plus 
21. strings. 


MODERN PIANO QUARTET 
A GALLERY OF GERSHWIN: 
Fascinatin’ Rhythm; Love Walked In; Clap Yo’ 
Hands; The Man {| Love; Someone To Watch 
Over Me; Mine (20} min.)—tLiza; Bess, You 
Is My Woman; Our Love Is Here To Stay; 
Somebody Loves Me; Soon (21; min.) 


(Coral LVA 9110. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Tuneful stuff played by pianists 
Johnny Costa, Eddie Costa, Dick Marz 
and Hank Jones with orchestra directed 
by Manny Albam. As a gimmick it 
hardly comes off, but I know there are 
heaps of people who do like music by 
two pianists; this, therefore, should 
appeal to them twice as much. The 
writing is clever but it all sounds rather 
jittery and confused, and no one swings 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


very much, or even has a chance to do 
so. Best tracks are “Somebody Loves 
Me” and “Clap Yo’ Hands” on both 
of which soloist Hank Jones shows a 
pretty turn of invention. 

S.T. 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET/ 
REUNION WITH CHET BAKER: 
Reunion; When Your Lover Has Gone; Stardust; 
My Heart Belong To Daddy (18 min. )—Jersey 
Bounce; Surrey With The Fringe On Top; 
Travellin’ Light; Ornithology (18 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12185. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


A well played and musicianly album 
by Mulligan which marks the return of 
Chet Baker to the group. Personally I 
do not hail his return with any great 
pleasure for I think the group were 
much better served by Art Farmer. To 
my mind, Chet’s thin emasculated trum- 
Me playing detracts from Gerry’s own 
ull, rounded tone. On ‘When Your 
Lover Has Gone,” for instance, Gerry 
plays with feeling, but Chet just sounds 
technically good, showing neither spark 
nor real appreciation. He’s not cool; 
he’s really cold. 

Also, it is hard to be fair about this 
album as I do not care for the way Gerry 
treats most of these standards. The 
tempos seem all wrong on tunes like 
“Stardust” and “When Your Lover 
Has Gone ’—both played too fast and 
without real jazz feeling. “Jersey 
Bounce” is another tune which simply 
does not lend itself to ‘cool’ treatment 
—the genteel approach here is just 
corny. I am also getting heartily tired 
of the hackneyed codas employed by this 
group. 

Mulligan enthusiasts may wish to add 
this to their collection, but there is 
nothing fresh or original here to 
listen to. 

Pik. 


Gerry Mulligan (ten); Chet Baker (tpt); 
Henry Grimes (bs); Dave Bailey (d). New 
York, December 3, 11 & 17, 1957. 


MICK MULLIGAN 
Mama Don’t Allow It; All Of Me; Rocking 
Chair; BeiMirBist Du Schoen; There’ll Be Some 
Changes Made; Girl Of My Dreams; Ace In The 
Hole (22 min.)—Alexanders Ragtime Band; Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll; Muskrat Ramble; Sweet Lor- 
raine; When You’re Smiling; After You’ve Gone; 
Vil See You In My Dreams (18 min.) 


“(Pye NJ 21. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The sleeve note writer insists that this 
is light hearted music; and certainly 
there can be no quibble with that state- 
ment, it being in spots so light hearted 
that it borders on the burlesque. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the liberal supply 
of hokum, mostly provided by the ever 
jocular Mr. Melly, the band do, when 
they get down to it, produce quite a 
beat. They are not strong in soloists, 
but leader Mick sounds hot even if his 
supply of ideas is rather limited. 
Christie is always musicianly and has 
good control of his instrument, though 
I could wish his solos had more bite to 
them. The rhythm is adequate with 
Bramwell’s guitar being its strong point. 

A good, happy record for those inter- 
ested in our local jazz noises. ae 


Mick Mulligan (tpt); lan Christie (clt); Frank 
Parr (tbn); Bix Duff (p); Jerry Salisbury (bs/ 
tbn); Pete Appleby (d); Bill Bramwell (g/vcl); 
George Melly (vcl). 1-8-15/4/59, London. 


MICK MULLIGAN/ 
THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
THE SAINTS MEET THE SINNERS: 
(a) Since My Best Girl Turned Me Down; (b) 
Way Down Yonder In New Orleans; (a) It’s 
A Sin To Tell A Lie; (a) Where Did You Stay 
Last Night; (b) Tin Roof Blues; (b) Washington 
And Lee Swing (19 min.)—(b) Clarinet Marm- 
alade; (a) Nobody Knows You When You’re 
Down And Out; (b) ’S Wonderful; (b) What 
Did | Do To Be So Black And Blue; (a) Make 
Me A Pallet On The Floor; (a) As Long As ! 
Live 


(Parlophone PMC 1103. 1I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


A lively and entertaining album, with 
Mick Mulligan and The Saints as the 
two battling contestants. The ‘Sinners’ 
swing home to an easy win, and this 
would have been the case even if they 
hadn’t had George Melly to help them. 
I wish that George had sung on all the 
Mulligan tracks, for to me he is the only 
original and really sincere blues singer 
we possess in this country. Not only 
does he sing with imagination and feel- 
ing, but he is also a first-class enter- 
tainer, with wit and intelligence. His 
vocal on “Where Did You Stay Last 
Night” is the high spot of the album, 
with excellent and sensitive guitar sup- 
port from Bill Bramwell. George also 
does well by “Nobody Knows” although 
this is a more routine performance. 

The band tracks are all run-of-the- 
mill Dixieland. but they have been well 
balanced, considering that they seem to 
have been recorded at a concert. This 
may help to explain the vulgar drum 
solos which do much to spoil The 
Saints’ contributions. Indeed, The Saints 
are off form throughout, and both solo 
and ensemble playing lacks the music‘an- 
ship that we have come to expect from 
this Manchester band. 

Mulligan fares better. His own play- 
ing improves all the time and the band 
plays as a cohesive unit, though the 
rhythm section remains the weak link. 

(a) Mick Mulligan Band: Mick Mulligan (tpt); 
Frank Parr .(tbn); lan Christie (cit); Ronnie 
Duff (p); Gerry Salisbury (bs); Bill Bramwell 
(g); Pete Appleby (d); George Melly (vo). 
February 28th, 1959. 

(b) The Saints Jazz Band: Mike McNama 
(tpt); Alan Radcliffe (clit); Fred Fydler (tbn); 
John Fish (p); Reg Kenworthy (b); John Mills 
(d). February 28th, 1959. 


KING OLIVER 
KING OLIVER AND HIS CREOLE JAZZ BAND: 
Alligator Hop; Krooked Blues—Chimes Blues; 
Froggie Moore 


(Jazz Collector JEL 6. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The majestic old Oliver brig in ful 
sail, and still hard to beat—one of the 
great jazz bands, as you all know, all 
you jazz lovers. 

“Krooked Blues” is, quite illogically, 
my all-time favourite Oliver track, with 
Stomp Evans, Dutrey, Dodds and the 
King taking languorous breaks, like 
slinky ballet dancers. “Alligator” is 
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similar, but fast, with Evans putting 
down a stomping argument for slap- 
tongue alto. 

The performances on the reverse are 
more familiar, yet after some thirteen 
years with them I am still discovering 
small things previously missed. It is 
not hard to miss things, with all that 
surface noise flying around. For ex- 
ample, about eight years ago I noticed 
Dutrey’s work, behind Louis’ rampant 
cornet, in the closing ensembles of 
“ Froggie ”. 

Who does own the rights to the Para- 
mount and Gennett catalogues? 

What’s your opinion of Progress? 

(a) Joe ‘‘King’’ Oliver, Louis Armstrong 
(cents); Honore Dutrey (tbn); Johnny Dodds 
(cle); Lil Hardin (p); Bill Johnson (bjo); Warren 
‘‘Baby’’ Dodds (d). Richmond, Indiana, 31/3/23. 

(b) Same. 6/4/23. 

(c) Same, but Stomp Evans (c-mel or alto 
sax) added; Johnny St. Cyr (bjo) replaces Bill 
Johnson. 5/10/23. 


THE ORIGINAL BARNSTORMERS 
SPASM BAND 
Shine; Tiger Rag—Stormin’ The Barn; That’s All 
There Is 


(Tempo EXA 95. EP. 13s.) 


I never realised until I heard this just 
how good were those old records by the 
Mound City Blue Blowers. They had 
rhythm, they sang in tune, and at least 
tried to use jazz phrasing. This local 
group of spasmers have none of these 
essentials. They are terribly out of 
tune, the rhythm is stodgy and the phras- 
ing as corny as anything I have ever 
heard. Except from this criticism the 
harmonica player, who obviously knows 
how. The sleeve note insists that jazz is 
happy music; so it, should be, but not 
slap-happy. 

S.T. 

John Gunn (kazoo); Johnny Wadley (harm- 
onica); John Denning (bjo); Jim Robinson (g); 
Peter Wadley (bs); Brian Rust (d/wsb). 3/2/59. 


OSCAR PETERSON 

OSCAR PETERSON TRIO SWINGS ‘“‘MY FAIR 
LADY": 

On The Street Where You Live; Show Me; Get 
Me To The Church On Time (18) min.)—I! 
Could Have Danced All Night; I’ve Grown 
Accustomed To Her Face; Wouldn’t It Be Loverly; 

The Rain In Spain (214 min.) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1278. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is a disappointing record, if only 
for sheer lack of originality and inspira- 
tion. The best track is “I Could Have 
Danced,” played with a very light one- 
finger touch and with a delightful 
swinging beat which seems to have 
escaped most of the other pianists who 
have “rendered” the show tunes! The 
rest are prosaic in approach, often dull 
in performance, and show no sign of 
the new-found vigour which Peterson’s 
present trio possess. With Gene Gam- 
mage at the drums the rhythm section 
lacks the sparkle provided by Ed Thig- 
pen, who joined the group shortly after 
this album was recorded. 

I hate having to condemn the work 
of a man who has, in the past, contri- 
buted so much to piano jazz. When I 
heard Peterson at Newport he swung 
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out with two-fisted gusto, which pene- 
trated far beyond the front rows of the 
audience, where I was sitting. I am 
beginning to wonder whether the envir- 
onment of the recording studio is his 
biggest bogey—for all his recent efforts 
have sounded mechanical and _ unin- 
spired. I hope the dashing fluence of 
his earlier work will reappear. 


Oscar Peterson (p); Ray Brown (bs); Gene 
Gammage (d). 18th November, 1958. 


SELDON POWELL 
Woodyn’ You; She’s Funny That Way; Lolly Gag; 
Miss’s Melody; I’ll Close My Eyes; 11th Hour 
Blues (16 min.)—Undecided; A Flower Is A 
Lonesome Thing; It’s A Cryin’ Shame; Sleepy 
Time Down South; Button Nose; Biscuit For 
Duncan (20 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12201. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Seldon Powell is a distinguished tenor 
player of modern taste with a big, full 
tone and a largely interesting supply of 
ideas. I wouldn’t say he is particularly 
adventurous, but he does play with a 
beat and never strays too far from the 
melody. On the quicker tunes such as 
“Sleepy Time” and “Undecided” he 
really rigs in, and on prettier ones he 
plays with a light sense of ease that is 
unusually lyric. Strayhorn’s lovely 
melody “Flower Is A Lonesome Thing” 
has been spoilt by the over use of the 
echo chamber, but the rest of the ballads 
are good. 

Jimmy Cleveland makes the trombone 
sound easy. I don’t personally like his 
tone, but he plays with happy abandon 
on “Biscuit” and “Button Nose”. The 
rhythm is strong and bouncy. 

S.T. 


Seldon Powell (ten); Jimmy Cleveland (tbn); 
Freddie Green (g); Aaron Bell (bs); Roland 
Hanna (p); Osie Johnson (d). Gus Johnson re- 
places Osie on tracks 3, 7, 10 and 12. 


LLOYD PRICE 
THE EXCITING LLOYD PRICE: 

Lee; 1! Wish Your Picture Was You; 
Talking About Love; What Do You; You Need 
Love; Mailman Blues (15 min.)—Where Were 
You; Why; Lawdy Miss Clawdy; Oh, Oh, Oh; 

A Foggy Day; Just Because (15) min.) 


(HMV CLP 1285. I2inLP. 34s. Id.) 


Lloyd Price hails from New Orleans, 
his father is a preacher and his mother 
sings gospel, but still his voice fails to 
transcend the material he has written for 
it. _The climb to the Top Ten has 
obviously cost him too many of the 
things that matter: the swinging quali- 
ties that Fats Domino and Chuck Berry 
have managed to retain. 

The accompanying group sports a 
competent tenor, but not competent 
enough to offset the general mediocrity. 


SONNY ROLLINS 
TOUR DE FORCE: 
Ee-ah; B. Quick (16 min.)—Two Different 
Worlds; B. Swift; My ideal (17} min.) 


(Esquire 32-085. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


This 1956 session represents “hard 
Rollins,” with considerable emphasis on 
his harsh and angular characteristics in 
the fast numbers. He is not unusual 


in being a jazzman whose work seems 
more sympathetic and acceptable on 
slow numbers. But there is no doubt 
that he plays better, as a rule, on ballads, 
and that this type of number suits him 
best stylistically and calls forth his 
richest tone and the vast extremes of 
feeling of which he is capable. Rollins 
is never a shallow musician, performing 
exercises. Even when he squawks, he 
squawks with feeling. 

Earl Coleman sings on the first and 
third track of the second side, rather 
deep, wobbling, and lugubrious, and 
apparently at the particular request of 
Rollins. The material draws from 
Sonny a considerably better perform- 
ance than it does from Coleman, and it 
is in these numbers that his work rises 
to the heights found in later sessions. 
Kenny Drew contributes some fitting 
piano, which is largely confined to the 
upper part of the keyboard, and Max 
Roach shows his usual form. 

The other three, including the whole 
of side one, are up-tempo numbers of 
considerable __ technical accomplish- 
ment, but harsh and unlikely to be 
digestible by many consumers. The 
first track, a blues, is notable for 
Rollins’ hard blowing and his percus- 
sive and insistent use of a single figure 
which, to stretch a parallel, is used in 
the same way as the Leadbelly refrain 
“bambalam” in his song “Black Betty”. 

Sonny Rollins is so great a figure now 
that all his work deserves study. This 
collection is interesting, but little more 
than that. It does not justify its title 
of “Tour de Force”, which belongs by 
right to the fantastic “Body And Soul” 
solo which occupies the final track of 
the “Big Brass’ LP (MGM C 776). 


GB. 


Sonny Rollins (ten); Kenny Drew (p); George 
Morrow (bs); Max Roach (d); Earl Coleman 
(vcl). 12th December, 1956. 


ANNIE ROSS/ 
GERRY MULLIGAN 


ANNIE ROSS SINGS A SONG WITH MULLIGAN: 
(x) 1 Feel Pretty; (x) How About You; I’ve 
Grown Accustomed To Your Face; This Time The 
Dream’s On Me; Let There Be Lofe (16} min.) 
—(x) All Of You; (x) Give Me A Simple Life; 
(x) This Is Always; Between The Devil And 
The Deep Blue Sea; It Don’t Mean A Thing 
(15 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12203. I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


The extraordinary Ross voice, which 
has always fascinated me, fits extremely 
well into the cool voicings of Gerry 
Mulligan and his Quartet. Indeed this 
is a hard record to describe, or analyse. 
You just have to hear it. 

Annie Ross is today what Lee Wiley 
was in the late "thirties and, like Lee, 
Annie has a knack of choosing good 
material. The ten songs heard here 
have been carefully selected and all are 
given individual and specialised treat- 
ment. Cole Porter’s little heard “All 
Of You” has a good Mulligan solo; 
“This Is Always’ with it’s moody, early- 
morning-blues feeling; and the gently 
swinging “Devil And The Deep Blue 
Sea”. Careful attention to tempo and 
routine is very apparent. Annie Ross is 
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a musicians’ singer and this album can 
do’ nothing but enhance her reputation. 
Annie Ross (vo); Gerry Mulligan (bar); Chet 
Baker or Art Farmer (x) (tpt); Dave Bailey 
(d); Henry Grimes or Bill Crow (x) (bs). 


BOB SCOBEY 

DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO: 
Ostrich Walk; Indiana; Sobbin’ Blues; Curse Of 
An Aching Heart; Michigan Water Blues; Sen- 
sation (184 min.)—Doctor Jazz; Jazz Me Blues; 
Travellin’ Shoes; A Closer Walk With Thee; 

Jada; San. (18 min.) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12180. 12inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


The Bob Scobey band can always be 
relied upon to turn out good, rousing 
West Coast Dixieland. This 1956 
batch is no exception and if you like the 
carefree, though not too original, style 
of the band, then you'll certainly like 
this album. 

Chief interest among the personnel is 
the presence of pianist Jesse “Tiny” 
Crump who, during the ‘twenties, used 
to be Ida Cox’s accompanist. In all his 
solo work, and particularly on “Travel- 
lin’ Shoes,’ “ Michigan Water” and 
“Doctor Jazz,” he reveals that he has 
lost none of his innate feeling for blues 
playing. Bob Scobey plays in his usual 
driving style, but not as well as on some 
of his previous albums, while Bill 
Napier continues to copy the late 
Jimmie Noone. Personally, I do not 
much care for Clancy Hayes’ minstrel 
style vocals, but in both “ Michigan 
Water” and “Travellin’ Shoes” his 
vocalising is better than usual. 

It seems a pity that such a robust and 
lively group should choose such hack- 
neyed tunes, and the delightful cover 
design is probably the most original 
thing about the whole album. a 


Bob Scobey (tpt); Jack Buck (tbn); Bill 
Napier (clt); Jesse (Tiny) Crump (p); Clancy 
Hayes (bjo and vo); Bob Short (tu); Hal 
McCormack (string bs); Fred Higuera (ds). 
Oakland, Calif., March 13, 14 and 15, 1956. 


SHIRLEY SCOTT 
GREAT SCOTT: ‘ 
The Scott; All Of You; Goodbye; Four (153 
min. )—Nothing Every Changes My Love; Trees; 
Cherokee; Brazil (19} min.) 


(Esquire 32-086. I2inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 


The Hammond organ is very much in 
fashion at present, especially in the 
cocktail bars and smaller clubs in New 
York. Its tonal range enables harrassed 
owners to dispense with “noisy” saxo- 
phones and trumpets, which always 
threaten to disturb the peace and quiet 
of the sipping customers. For all that, 
it is an instrument capable of a good 
show of dynamics, and in the right 
hands it can be made to swing. 

The right hands seem to be those of 
25 year old Shirley Scott, full-time mem- 
ber of the Eddie Davis Trio, with whom 
she has worked for the past two years. 
On this album she appears without 
Davis, to my slight disappointment, but 
her work is excellent. Her rapid finger 
playing in the treble is amply suited to 
the technicalities of organ playing, and 
she is not afraid to make full use of the 
stops and couplers. Her slow treatment 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


of “Goodbye” and “Trees” is particu- 
larly effective, but I admit that through- 
out the album the sound is too contrived 
to be completely satisfying. Duvivier 
and Edgehill deserve compliments for 
their thankless but excellent ie 

Shirley Scott (org); George Duvivier (bs); 
Arthur Edgehill (d). 27th May, 1958. 


MUGGSY SPANIER 
RAGTIME BAND/THE GREAT 16: 
*(a) Relaxin’ At The Touro; (b) Mandy, Make 
Up Your Mind; (a) Bluin’ The Blues; (c)*That 
Da Da Strain; (d) Sister Kate; (a) At Sun- 
down; (b)*Lonesome Road; (c)*Eccentric (23 
min. )—(d)*At The Jazz Band Ball; (b) Dinah; 
(c)*Big Butter And Egg Man; (d)*Livery Stable 
Blues; (b) Black And Blue; (a)*Riverboat 
Shuffle; (c)*Someday Sweetheart; (d) Dipper- 
mouth Blues (24 min.) 
(RCA RD 27132. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Here at last is the complete set of 
the great Spanier Ragtime Band record- 
ings, all assembled on one 12-inch LP. 
Back in 1954 HMV issued a 10-inch LP 
and an EP, but three of the best titles 
were missing (“Touro”, “Mandy” and 
“Livery Stable”) and one (‘Kate’) was 
duplicated. Now we have them all. In 
addition, the nine starred titles have been 
taken from different takes, a boon to 
those collectors who like to have every- 
thing. 

For ‘new boys’ it should be explained 
that here is the best Dixieland band 
that ever blew a note. Muggsy with his 


plunger mute; the forthright trombone 
of Brunis, particularly in the ensembles; 
the animated clarinet of Rod Cless; and 
the thumping piano of Zack all contri- 
bute to make this an outstanding series 
of recordings. Not that the rest of the 
musicians who made up these groups 
were in any way slouchs, it is just that 
the people mentioned were outstanding. 
Another who deserves honourable men- 
tion is Joe Bushkin who plays a fine 
solo on “Sundown” and is also heard 
on “ Bluin’ The Blues”. 

But perhaps it is unfair to pick out 
anyone from this band, for it is in 
reality that splendid, spirited small 
band ensemble noise that makes the 
records so supremely successful. There 
is a zest here that makes this the very 
real jazz. 

S.T. 

(a) Muggsy Spanier (cnt); George Brunis 
(tbn); Rod Cless (cit); Nick Caiazza (ten); Joe 
Bushkin (p); Bob Casey (bs); Don Carter (d). 
22/11/39. 

(b) Same, except Al Sidell (d) replaces 
Carter. 12/12/39. 

(c) Spanier, Brunis, Cless, Casey (g); Ray 
McKinstry (ten); George Zack (p); Pat Pat- 
tison (bs); Marty Greenberg (d). 7/7/39. 

(d) Same as (c) except Bernie Billings (ten); 


* Joe Bushkin (p); Bob Casey (bs); Don Carter 


(d) replace McKinstry, Zack. Pattison and 
Greenberg. 10/11/39. 


GRAHAM STEWART 


GRAHAM STEWART PLAYS KING OLIVER: 
Canal Street Blues; Working Man Blues—Tears; 


Sweet Lovin’ Man 
(Tempo EXA 91. EP. 13s.) 


We've had just about enough of these 
‘somebody plays somebody’ titles. The 
obvious question is “At what, and who 
won?” In this case the answer would 
be obvious, for the old tunes have stood 
up to some severe mauling over the 
years. 

It is hard to know what to say about 

this type of record. It’s an excellent 
thing that these chaps are playing jazz 
and giving some pleasure to themselves 
and their public. It’s not so hot when 
it gets on record. Trumpet and clarinet 
are utterly derivative and say it all in 
too much detail. The rhythm section 
keep going. Leader Stewart is the best 
man, but for forcefulness rather than 
ideas. Let’s leave it at that. 
* alan Elsdon (tpt); lan McKerrow (cit); 
Graham Stewart (tbn); Alan Root (p); Johnny 
Johnson (bs); Johnny Barton (bjo); Pete Maw- 
ford (d). London, 2/1/58. 


SONNY STITT 


ONLY THE BLUES: 
The String, Cleveland Blues—B.W. Blues, Blue 
For Bags 


(HMY. CLP 1280. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Roy Eldridge is one of the most im- 
portant names in the development of 
jazz. Upon his own contemporaries, 


JAZZ GREATS 


CHRIS BARBER 


“Chris Barber Jazz Parade” with Sonny 
Terry and Brownie McGee — Vol.2 


PYE NJE 1073 (7” E.P.) 


OF THE MONTH 


MICK MULLIGAN 
““Meet Mick Mulligan” 


PYE NJL 21 (12” L.P.) 


PEPPER ADAMS 


** The Cool Sound of Pepper Adams” 


PYE INT. NPL 28007 (12” L.P.) 


PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD., 


DON BAGLEY 


**Jazz on the Rocks”’ 


PYE INT. NPL 28008 (12” L.P.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


he had an influence comparable to that 
of Armstrong a generation before. And 
like Louis, he contributed his fair share 
of stock phrases to the jazz vocabulary. 
It was the effort to get away from Roy’s 
overbearing influence that drove Dizzy 
Gillespie to sweat out his own revolu- 
tionary style. In the shallow world of 
the competitive jam _ session, Dizzy 
finally conquered Roy. The style which 
he set for the next twenty years offered 
no place for Roy who, despite con- 
tinued lip-service, found himself ex- 
cluded from sessions on the grounds of 
antiquity. There are those today who 
have never heard Eldridge outside the 
circus atmosphere of Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic, and who in their ignorance 
write him off as a somewhat erratic 
screamer. Roy is an emotional man, 
highly sensitive to critical atmosphere. 
And during the years in the wilderness 
his playing has often suffered more 
drastically than one might exnect from 
a musician of his stature. When he is 
happy and in good company, he can 
rise to the heights. On this record, 
with a fine rhythm section and stimulat- 
ing competition from Sonny Stitt, he 
shows all the qualities which established 
him as a giant twenty-five years ago. 
Among these I would underline a fine 
big tone with a fast, urgent and ex- 
tremely. “hot” vibrato; a_ technical 
fluency which, when put to its best use, 
can result in the most unexpected twists 
of melody; an ebullient sense of hum- 
our—there’s some hanky-panky with a 
mute on one track which made me 
laugh out loud; and the ability to build 
a solo through several choruses so that 
it reaches a satisfying climax. In this 
last respect, Roy acknowledges his debt 
to Louis. Having heard Louis play in 
person, he “started to feel that if I 
could combine speed with melodic de- 
velopment while continuing to build. to 
tell a story, I could create something 
musical of my own that the public 
would like.” As for speed, the record 
has been broken many times since then. 
But Roy’s ability to build a chorus re- 
mains, as these great tracks will show. 
If I have concentrated this review on 
Roy’s performance, it is because I feel 
this is the most significant thing about 
this record. But it is overall a happy 
swinging session with everyone at their 


best. 
HLL. 
Roy Eldridge (tpt); Sonny Stitt (ten); Oscar 
Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (g); Ray Brown (bs); 
Stan Levey (d). 


VOICES OF VICTORY 


A SERVICE BY THE PASTOR AND CHOIR OF 
THE VICTORY BAPTIST CHURCH: 

Invocatian; | Am So Glad Jesus Lifted Me; The 
Angel Keeps Watching Over Me; How To Get 
Along With People; Great Change In Me (13 
min.)—Lord, Lord, Lord; 1! Am Somebody; 
Blessed Assurance; It’s No Secret; Benediction 

(124 min.) 


(Vogue LDG 176. 10inLP. 28s. 6d.) 


Most people who listen to gospel 
music on record, know that there is a 
division, in some respects an antago- 
nism, between “pure” church gospel 
music and the more sophisticated “show 
business” gospel music of the better 


known professional performers. Of 
course the two meet and overlap, and 
cannot always be separated. Neverthe- 
less, the type best known and liked 
here is the less pure, more produced, 
“commercial gospel”. Gospel music 
needs something to make it less paro- 
chial, more interesting to the great mass 
of outsiders who are prepared to listen 
to it for its fervour and freshness. z 
This record is of straightforward 
church singing, with soloists and group 
response. It is arranged music, and it is 
accompanied by piano and_ organ, 
neither of which show any traces of a 
jazz influence. Interspersed with the 
singing are two tracks of devotional 
speaking by the Rev. Dr. A. A. Peters, 
who is pastor of the church and founder 
of the choir. Full of the utmost sin- 
cerity, so far as one can tell, his voice 
is high pitched, naive, and rather tiring. 
This is a record of possible sociological 
interest, but unlikely to provide much 
musical interest to readers of this maga- 
zine. It failed to arouse any enthusiasm 
in me; possibly because I am not a 
member of the Baptist persuasion. 


Victory Baptist Choir of Los Angeles with 
the following soloists: Thuston G. Frazier, Lois 
Smith, Anna Bell Polete, Helen Carter, Helen 
Henderson, C. C. Perkins. Organist: Helen C. 
Perkins. Pianist: Robbie L. Preston. 


FATS WALLER 


THE REAL FATS WALLER: 

(e) Sheik Of Araby; (h) Carolina Shout; (d) 
Oh! Look-a There, Ain’t She Pretty; (e) B. flat 
Blues; (i) Ain’t Misbehavin’ (15 min.)—(g) 
Everybody Loves My Baby; (b) ! Believe In 


Miracles; (c) Rosetta; (f) Sq Me; (e) 
Crazy ‘bout My Baby; (a) Harlem Fuss 
(194 min.) 


(Camden CDN 131. I2inLP. 26s. 2}d.) 


A good romping Waller selection con- 
taining some of his best recordings from 
the middle ‘thirties. There are plenty of 
solos from such notables as Herman 
Autry, Gene Sedric and Al Casey, and 
behind it all there is that ever swinging 
piano. It is difficult to pick out any 
particular winner, but my __ personal 
favourites are “B Flat,” the best blues 
Waller ever recorded; “Everybody 
Loves My Baby” with its excellent 
trumpet from John Hamilton; and of 
course the crazy “Harlem Fuss” which 
goes like a bomb. 

Music like this will never date, for 
Fats Waller's particular talents are 
timeless. 

S.T. 


(a) Charlie Gains (tpt); Charlie Irvis (tbn); 
Arville Harris (clit/alt); Waller (p); Eddie 
Condon (bjo). New York, 1/3/29. 

(b) Bill Coleman (tpt); Gene Sedric (clt/ 
ten); Waller (organ/vcl); Al Casey (g); Charles 
Taylor (bs); Harry Dial (d). 5/1/35. 

(c) Herman Autry (tpt); Rusy Powell (cit/ 
alt); Waller (p/celeste/vcl); Casey (g); Turner 
(bs); Dial (d). 6/3/35. 

(d) Autry, Sedric, Waller, Turner, James 
Smith (g); Yank Porter (d). 1/2/36. 

(e) John Hamilton (tpt); John Smith (g); 
Cedric Wallace (bs); Slick Jones (d); Sedric, 
Waller. 2/8/39. 

(f) Same as (e). 10/8/39. 

(g) Same as (e), except Casey replaces Smith. 
6/11/40. 

(h) Waller (p). 13/5/41. 

(i) Waller with Benny Carter (tpt), Alton 
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Moore (tbn); Gene Porter (cit/ten); Irving 
Ashby (g); Slam Steware (bs); Zutty Single- 
ton (d). Hollwwood, 23/1/43. 


CHUCK WILLIS, 

JOE TURNER, etc. 
ROCK AND ROLL FOREVER: 
Chuck Willis—C.C. Rider; Ray Charles—Swanee 
River Rock; The Bobbettes—Mr. Lee; Joe Turner 
—Wee Baby Blues; La Vern Baker—Substitute; 
Clyde McPhatter—Come What May; Ruth Brown 
—Lucky Lips (17 min.)—Ivory Joe Hunter — 
Empty Arms; The Clovers—Wishing For Your 
Love; LaVern Baker—tLearning To Love; The 
Drifters—Moonlight Bay; Jaye Sisters—Goin’ To 
The River; Ray Charles—Yes Indeed; Chuck 

Willis—What Am I Living For (17} min.) 


(London HA-E 2180. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Atlantic have hopefully termed this 
little lot “Rock And Roll Forever.” Not 
a chance, I’m afraid. There’s too much 
lemonade in the cocktail, too little of 
the swinging hard stuff—Joe Turner 
occupies only one track. 

But then, Atlantic’s rock’n’roll re- 
cordings have seldom been rewarding to 
the jazz enthusiast. The material is in- 
variably mawkish, and the accompanists 
usually sound like studio men making 
fast and anonymous bucks. The true 
rock’n’roll accompaniments, such as 
those used by Little Richard, Fats 
Domino, and Larry Williams, have vig- 
our and intensity—the musicians play 
as though they mean it—but these At- 
lantic lads are all clatter and bang, and 
very mechanical. 

Also, we note with some disappoint- 
ment that the female pictured on the 
cover is white. whereas the artists feat- 
ured are all Negroes. This does not 
make us angry, like the Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins LP sleeve that shows a white hand 
strumming a guitar, but it does seem 
like a breach of faith, a small but sig- 
nificant sin. 

TS. 


KAI WINDING 
THE SWINGING STATES: 
(a) Indiana; (b) Carry Me Back To Old Vir- 
ginny; (a) California, Here § Come; (b) 
Louisiana; (a) Moonlight In Vermont; (b) 
Georgia On My Mind (16 min.)—(b) Jersey 
Bounce; (b) Stars Fell On Alabama; (b) Idaho; 
(b) At Last Alaska; (a) Mississippi Mud; (b) 
Oklahoma (194 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7316. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is, of course, a “gimmick” 
record—packaging twelve numbers with 
the name of an American state in each 
—but it’s not an unpleasant cne. Though 
I can’t see serious jazz collectors being 
interested in it. 

Winding and his trombone choir make 
a rich, full blooded noise, and with the 
use of two bass trombones, thev cover 
a wide range of sound. Both Winding 
and Rehak solo with a high degree of 
skill but with little emotion. I much 
prefer the crisp sound of all the bones 
together—a thing I didn’t expect to 
when I put the disc on the turntable. 

(a) Kai Winding, Frank Rehak (ten-tbn); 
Dick Leib, Dick Hixon (bs-tbn); Hank Jones (p); 
Ed DeHaas (bs); Gus Johnson (d). 

(b) Tommy Mitchell (bs-tbn) replaces Dick 
Leib. 
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THE HERD RIDES AGAIN 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE—CALDONIA— 
WILDROOT—THE GOOD EARTH—BLOWIN'’ 
UP A STORM-—IT'S COOLIN’ TIME—I COVER 
THE WATERFRONT—CRAZY RHYTHM— 
SINBAD THE SAILOR—FIRE ISLAND— 
BLACK ORCHID—BIJOU 

12” LP 35/038 


the legend of willie THE LION smith 


AIN'T MISBEHAVIN’— 

TEA FOR TWO—ECHOES OF SPRING— 
MAPLE LEAF RAG—DARKTOWN 
STRUTTERS BALL—SAINT LOUIS 
BLUES—CHARLESTON—S-H-I-N-E— 
BALLIN’ THE JACK 

12” LP RX3015 


CHhERO-KETE 


Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra 
CHEROKEE—REDSKIN RHUMBA— 
SERENADE TO MAY—MOTEN SWING— 
POMPTON TURNPIKE—EAST SIDE, WEST 
SIDE—CHARLESTON ALLEY—SK YLINER— 
BLUE JUICE—CODE 288A—SOUTHERN 
FRIED—SMILES 

12” LP 35/037 


MEET THE VERNON BOYS 


The Vernon Jazz Band 

HAVE I TOLD YOU LATELY THAT I LOVE 
YOU—GLORY LAND—OLD MISS— 
EVERYTHING'S WRONG-AIN'T NOTHIN’ 
RIGHT—BLACK MOUNTAIN BLUES—LONG 
WAY TO TIPPERARY—YES, YES IN YOUR 
EYES—YOUNG WOMAN’S BLUES— 

MA SAYS PA SAYS—OVER THE WAVES— 
TAKE ME FOR A BUGGY RIDE—KEEP THE 
HOME FIRES BURNING 

12” LP 35/032 


PORGY AND BESS 


Buddy Colette and the Poll Winners 


SIDE 1. OH, WHERE IS MY BESS— 
SUMMERTIME-—IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO 
—MY MAN’S GONE NOW. 

SIDE 2. I'VE GOT PLENTY OF NUTTIN'— 
THERE’S A BOAT THAT'S LEAVING SOON 
FOR NEW YORK—BESS YOU IS MY WOMAN 
—A WOMAN IS A SOMETIME THING 

10’ LP 25/003 


JAZZ FOR SALE No.1 


The Bud Freeman Trio 

CRAZY RHYTHM—AIN'T MISBEHAVIN 
THREE LITTLE WORDS— 

LADY BE GOOD 

7” EP JKR 8021 


JAZZ FOR SALE No.2 


Will Bradley and his Band 
VICTORY BLUES—JA DA— 
MILENBERG JOYS— 

I'M COMIN’ VIRGINIA 

7” EP JKP 2007 


RAGTIME! THE FABULOUS PIANO OF EUBIE BLAKE 


with Noble Sissle (vocals), Buster Bailey (clarinet). 
Bernard Addison (guitar), Milton Hinton or 
George Duvivier (bass), Panama Francis (drums) 
JUBILEE TONIGHT—EUBIE’S BOOGIE RAG-- 
MAPLE LEAF RAG—MOBILE RAG— 

I'M JUST WILD ABOUT HARRY— 

SUNFLOWER SLOW DRAG 

7’ EP JKP 2008 


MAHALIA JACKSON (VOL. 1) 
(The great gospel singer in fine voice 

on four beautiful tracks) 

CONSIDER ME—I'M GONNA WAIT TILL MY 
CHANGE COMES—GET AWAY JORDAN— 

I HAVE A FRIEND 

7’ EP JKR 8006 


CHUBBY MAKES BIG BAND MUSIC 


Chubby Jackson and his Orchestra 


LOCH LAMOND—ALEXANDER'S RAGTIME 
BAND—WHEN THE SAINTS GO MARCHING 


IN—IT’S DELOVELY 
7’ EP JKP 2023 


MAE BARNES SINGS 


Buck Clayton Plays 

‘S WONDERFUL—BLUES IN MY HEART— 
THEY RAIDED THE JOINT—UMBRELLA 
MAN 

7’ EP JKR 8004 


MEET GLORIA LYNNE 
Gloria Lynne sings with Wild Bill Davis 


and his Group 

APRIL IN PARIS—STORMY MONDAY BLUES 
—ALL DAY LONG—I CAN'T GIVE YOU 
ANYTHING BUT LOVE 

7’ EP JKP 2024 
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NEW 
YORK 
SCENE 


It has been a sub-tropical summer in 
New York; snow fall is in the air and it’s 
time for arrivals and departures. There 
were many festivals—one, that might be- 
come the best, is still to come and much 
jazz activity in general. Jazz is becoming 
more and more of a staple in the “‘enter- 
tainment” business. Variety, a publica- 
tion often sentimental but never un- 
realistic, has devoted several front-page 
headlines to jazz in recent months. So 
have daily newspapers, notably the New 
York Post. Ralph Gleason’s syndicated 
jazz column has found a New York out- 
let in the Journal-American, a bad paper 
much attuned to the public pulse. Jazz 
has been heard at fancy summer resorts 
and in the borsciit belt (New York State’s 
Catskill Mountain resorts, which consti- 
tute a world unto themselves, resembling 
nothing except certain parts of Florida); 
in Las Vegas; among the real and would- 
be intellectuals (with money) in West- 
port, Connecticut; in music tents and 
in ballparks. No less than five new clubs 
have opened in Manhattan; there have 
been boatrides, even labor-day parades, 
with jazz. The first overseas guests have 
arrived, spearheaded by our closest 
neighbours with a not-so-light brigade 
commanded by Messrs. Lyttelton, Barber 
and Ross. Transatlantic traffic will be 
heavy both ways in the months to come. 
Perhaps Kruschev will meet with Louis 
Armstrong, if anyone has the good sense 
to arrange it. Only China will be with- 
out jazz—and it shows. 

But not all is sweetness and light. 
The recent incident involving Miles 
Davis and New York’s Finest(?) will not 
have heen kept a secret among jazz 
followers, so there is no need to spell 
out the details. We were sitting in the 
Copper Rail, only a few blocks but 
several light-years away from Birdland, 
when someone arrived with reports of a 
disturbance, and sure enough, we could 
hear the sirens. No one thought much of 
it then, but some fifteen minutes later a 
young bass player showed up and told 
the story. A cabdriver augmented it with 
a slightly different slant. We betook 
ourselves to the scene and found a num- 
ber of people involved in a discussion 


DAN MORGENSTERN 


with a policeman who was obviously a 
reasonable guy. This was a good half 
hour after the incident, but most persons 
on hand, some acquaintances of ours, 
had been eyewitnesses. There can be 
little doubt about the facts: Miles, what- 
ever his public manner may sometimes 
be, was insulted and injured on grounds 
so flimsy that racial motivation can be 
the only logical conclusion. To many, 
(perhaps even to most) cops a Negro 1s 
just that, and a jazz musician, even a 
jazz star, never anything but. And that 
is no news to Negroes and jazz musi- 
cians. It is news that Local 802 of the 
Musicians Union, not hitherto noted for 
its progressive outlook, immediately de- 
manded an investigation of “possible 
police brutality,” and got it without 
hesitation from Police Commissioner 
Kennedy, a decent man. But imagine the 
hue and cry if it had been a concert 
pianist, or an opera singer, or a movie 
star, or Sammy Davis Jr.? Only the New 
York Post was sympathetic. and too 
carefully so. The jazz musician is still 
an outlaw to most of “law-abiding” 
society—perhaps because he is a har- 
binger of truth—old Plato’s poet banned 
from the city, bloody but unbowed. 


We went to Randall’s Island Festival, 
and were subjected to the longest jazz 
concert ever; lasting from 8 p.m. to 2.15 
a.m., with only one intermission. Ran- 
dall’s Island Festivals are staged in a 
stadium, and somehow, in spite of free 
liquor for the press, it has always left 
us with a slight chill, and on_ this 
occasion with a more than slight head- 
ache. Someone described the presenta- 
tion as “super-market style”; it fits. 
Scores of disc jockeys laboured to create 
atmosphere and failed; one kept remind- 
ing us that he was unemployed, thereby 
proving why. He is a bore. Symphony 
Sid, in plaid pants, informed us that jazz 
was born “just around the corner at 
Minton’s.” Minton’s is around auite a 
few corners from Randall’s Island, and 
where Sid is at only he may know. 
Surely he knows better than that! But 
at least he belonged, some of the others 
didn’t. Even had the music been con- 
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sistently superior, it would have been 
too much. As it was, the best came last, 
which is a good idea if you haven't 
tired out your audience. The trouble 
with Randall’s is its persistent provin- 
ciality, in New York of all places. It 
wants to be a “modern” jazz festival; 
only Duke this year was not of that 
identity, being beyond such categorizing. 
It is run by people who know little 
about jazz and misunderstand its spirit. 
There was good music at Randall’s, to 
be sure: Dizzy Gillespie with a reunited 
big band, and with his Quintet; Horace 
Silver with what to our mind is his best 
group yet (notably in Blue Mitchell’s 
trumpet and the leader’s distinct and 
appealing musical identity); Monk, with 
the big band—doing a dance during a 
long trumpet solo he didn’t dig—Monk 
is also beyond categories. But much 
was boring and, especially in the work 
of the horns, marred by that unfortunate 
lack of individuality which threatens to 
make modern jazz as bland as formula 
dixieland. 


A little jazz festival which marked 
this writer’s first involvement beyond the 
sidelines was held at Fire Island, a 
narrow strip of beautiful white sand off 
the Long Island coast, with a summer 
population which likes to think of itself 
as sophisticated and is often too much 
so and sometimes not enough. But this 
is not the place for a discourse on Fire 
Island. And from this source, an objec- 
tive report on the First Fire Island Jazz 
Festival is obviously an impossibility. 
We had Roy Eldridge, Coleman Hawk- 
ins, Dicky Wells, Ray Bryant, Vinnie 
Burke and Eddie Locke. Maxine Sul- 
livan sang, and Tiger Haynes sat in on 
guitar and vocal. It was hot and humid. 
it was indoors, the audience was small 
(250), the amplification system gave out, 
and we had a ball. The three horns were 
featured individually and as a unit. The 
rhythm section became the Ray Bryant 
Trio, with Tiger Haynes, the Maxine 
Sullivan All Stars, and for one selec- 
tion, Ray Bryant, solo pianist. Both 
Roy and Dicky sang. The Hawk did 
Body And Soul of his own volition. 
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NEWS FOR EVERY 
JAZZ FAN! 


A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £1 POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 


THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK. 


Everybody was soaked after the open- 
ing numbers, but, in shirtsleeves, car- 
ried on with undiminished vigour. 
It was instructive to participate in the 
planning, to suffer some of the head- 
aches, to realize some of the problems 
involved in producing even a_ small 
jazz concert. And we learned from the 
producers, Art Ford and Louis Contey. 
But the most gratifying and significant 
experience was working with the won- 
derful musicians whom we had gathered, 
with not much to tempt them except 
congenial company, and who gave so 
much, and so freely of themselves, and 
whom we would like to thank whole- 
heartedly. Also our good friends who 
helped—especially Nancy Miller and 
Izzy Seidman. And Art Ford (. . . and 
there might be a record). 


* 

ROUNDUP: The new jazz clubs in 
town include the Arpeggio, operated by 
the same people as the late Composer. 
It is a larger room, diagonally across 
the street from the Embers and pursuing 
a similar policy: i.e., food, drink and 
small group jazz. Vic Dickenson’s six 
opening weeks were shared by Bernard 
Pfeiffer and Barbara Carroll for three 
apiece. Roy Eldridge followed for a 
week with Metropole colleagues Joe 
Knight, Francesco Skeete and Eddie 
Locke—he plays for two more weeks 
after he finishes a stint with Ella and the 
JATP’s at the Apollo. The Quartet 
was heard to fine advantage at the 
Arpeggio, where the acoustics are good. 
Eddie Locke got a chance to demonstrate 
his sensitive brushwork, and was 
featured on an_ exciting Caravan. 
Joe Knight’s delicate strength, often 
obscured at the Metropole, stood out in 
fine relief; Skeete’s bass, rhythm and 
solo, is flawless. And Roy—well, I wish 
that some of the misguided souls who 
think Roy cannot play relaxed horn 
could hear him here. Muted and open, 
he played with warmth and depth of 
feeling, demonstrating again that he is 
the greatest jazz trumpet playing today, 
barring none but Louis. Another new 
spot is the Prelude, on the site of the 


late Offbeat, which folded due to lack 
of promotion. The location is definitely 
off the beaten path, in a non-residential 
area, at Broadway and 129th Street. 
Opening attraction is Charlie Shavers 
with a quartet featuring Ray Bryant’s 
outstanding keyboard work. Roy and 
Hawk have quit the Metropole for good, 
thus terminating a period extending over 
almost two years when the Metropole 
came close to bringing back the musical 
excitement of the dear old 52nd Street 
days. It won’t be the same without 
them. Of value at the Metropole at 
this writing are the contributions of 
Oliver Jackson and Claude Hopkins in 
particular and Hal Singer and Benny 
Moten in general; Buster Bailey’s con- 
sistently superior playing in a less than 
stimulating context; Zutty Singleton’s 
drumming in the afternoons, with 
cohorts Johnny Letman (who continues 
to gain confidence and strength) and 
pianist Lannie Scott (formerly with 
Jonah Jones); Dick Welstood’s piano 
and Eddie Locke’s drums with Tony 
Parenti’s happy clarinet, and, most 
recently, Dizzy Gillespie with the fine 
little group he has taken abroad — Leo 
Wright, Junior Mance, Ike Davis, and 
Teddy Stewart. Plus the sterling cornet 
of — Hackett, a musician unto him- 
self. 

The new era at the Metropole can be 
called “the tuxedo period”, as all hands, 
upstairs and down, are now required to 
wear same—excepting Marion McPart- 
land. Veteran guitarist Teddy Bunn 
currently with Louis Jordan’s Timpani 
Five—and has he been around? Jo Jones 
with Tyree Glenn at the Roundtable. 
Cootie in for a repeat stint at the 
Embers, again with Roland Hanna, 
piano, Joe Benjamin, bass and Les 
Erskine, drums. Dick Vance has the 
house band in Coney Island’s only night- 
club, the Rip Tide. Organ and drums 
with Dick on weekdays, and guitar and 
tenor added for weekends. Dinah Wash- 
ington and Della Reese were recent 
headliners here, and Beryl Booker’s trio 
is on hand. Marquis Foster was drum- 


ming with Vance on a recent visit. 
Dick’s chops are getting into shape, and 
he scored with a singing l/’m In The 
Mood For Love. Trumpeter Wingy 
Carpenter, who recorded for Decca’s 
Sepia Series, is still active in jazz, mostly 
on the road with rhythm and blues. 
Another trumpeter who hails from St. 
Louis, Harold “Shorty” Baker, may soon 
form his own group. 


* * * 


HERE AND THERE: Town Hall, a 
chilly spot for jazz concerts, in our pre- 
judiced opinion, was the scene for the 
Newport Festival Concert which is so 
named because only half the participants 
have never been to Newport. The lineup 
included Ronnie Ross’ Jazzmakers and 
the Humphrey Lyttelton Octet, who were 
billed in very small print on the ads. 
Actually, Humph stole the show as far 
as we are concerned, being surpassed 
only by Monk, who has now acquired 
that enviable performer’s skill of being 
able to turn it on whenever required, and 
who within seconds creates his own time- 
space continuum into which the listener 
is allowed to enter. Lennie Tristano, 
with Konitz and Marsh and an undis- 
tinguished if quietly competent drums 
and bass, was hardly given time to warm 
up with a brief You Don’t Know What 
Love Is and a charming variation on I 
Remember April, which got to swing 
and had some mind-reading chase and 
unison stuff in the saxes. They wanted 
to play some more, and we wanted them 
to, but the curtain was pulled uncere- 
moniously. Lee Konitz, who rarely 
speaks from the stand, peeped out and 
spotted the mike; held on (one had the 
feeling someone was pulling his coat- 
tails behind the scenes) and _ stated: 
“That’s what you get for being spon- 
taneous.” Indeed it seemed as if rude- 
ness was the order of the day, all of it 
provided by the management of Town 
Hall, who are certainly not jazz afficion- 
ados. As if it were a special game to 
embarrass blind pianists, the curtain was 
also pulled on George Shearing, in the 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON IN NEW YORK. 
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LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE 
The World Wide Jazz Mailing Organisation. 


* * * 


Records shipped to any part of the 
World. Tax free. All makes new and 
rare British, American, Continental 
discs always available. American LP’s 
obtained direct from U.S.A. Send 
6d. stamps for our latest mam- 
moth jazz packed bargain catalogue. 
Apply for details of our Jazz Record 
Lending Library. 12inLP’s loaned for 
2/6d. per month. (U.K. only). 


(Dept. JJ), 32, Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 3030. 


middle of a sentence (had it been one of 
George’s jokes, it might almost have 
been excusable) just to make sure that 
everybody would be out of the hall be- 
fore 12.30. George was so angry that 
he at first refused to play out the tour (it 
had another week to run), but later he 
changed his mind. Shearing and the big 
band closed the show, distinguishing 
themselves only in terms of precision and 
technigue, with the exception of trum- 
peter Lamar Wright’s high-note work 
which rated him a special introduction, 
and a big band. From Benny Moten in 
1925 to Shearing in 1959 is many notes 
and leather chops. 

Ronnie Ross, unenviably, opened the 
show and was a little too polite to ignite 
the fairly small audience. One of the 
tunes was Mulliganesque, and that puts 
it neatly. There was some interesting 
piano by Stan Jones which made one 
wish there had been more of him, and, 
on Country Squire, some good tenor by 
Art Ellefson. Ronnie we've heard play 
better, at a Newport session and on 
record, and it isn’t fair to judge a group 
on the basis of three hurried numbers. 
Fair or no, we would call the group and 
its music eclectic; the other English 
group, which is supposed to be, wasn’t. 
Because they take their cue from main- 
stream jazz, Humphrey Lyttelton and his 
band have been called epigones. But 
while the Jazzmakers sound like con- 
temporary white New York jazz, the 
Lytteltons sound like no other group in 
jazz today. Sure, there are echoes of 
Ellington small groups (Manhunt), of 
Kansas City and Harlem. Is that bad? 
It surely doesn’t sound archaic. To me, 
it sounds more alive than half the 
modern goings on today. And it sounds 
contemporary; in Tony Coe’s alto, in 
Eddie Taylor’s swinging drums there are 
indications of the present, and the thing 
as a whole sounds like young musicians 
playing jazz in 1959, without imitating or 
reconstructing, but telling their story. 
There was a nice Stomnving At The 
Savoy, with a big-band feeling in the 
horns. There .was some _ interesting 
clarinet from Coe, who is a refreshing 
voice on alto not only because he 
doesn’t try to play Bird but because he 


is good. There wasn’t enough of Skid- 
more’s tenor, which we have become 
attached to on the strength of Skid Row, 
but there was some fine Picard trom- 
bone. The standout horn was Humph’s, 
the standout performance Here And 
Gone, on which his Louis-tinged closing 
flight was thrilling trumpet playing, 
equal to the best in a tradition of full- 
bodied playing that is the jazz trumpet 
tradition to us. Too bad that there 
wasn’t more time to hear this group, and 
that it was presented here in such grab- 
bag circumstances and under working 
conditions which only American musi- 
cians are accustomed to: long distance 
Greyhound bus rides, one-nighters, dis- 
mal cities and hotels and lack of sleep 
and good nourishment. It was obvious 
from their conversation that the boys 
were unused to such things. But it was 
also obvious that they wouldn’t have 
minded so much if they had been given 
an adequate opportunity to play every 
night. 

The Newport Festival tour was too 
much of a good thing (we haven’t even 
mentioned Anita O’Day, who was her 
excellent self in a short set, or the 
Adderly Brothers, who never did get to 
play after that curtain was pulled) but 
at least everybody was given the same 
deal in terms of time on. Only Monk 
and Shearing had more. In the first 


case, it was deserved, in the other a con- 
cession to public appeal which was, as is 
always the case, a mistake. Half the 
programme, with more time, would have 
been plenty. It is a pity that the Lyttel- 
ton band can’t be booked into a club 
hereabouts where they could play all 
night, perhaps even for dancing. In spite 
of the disappointments of this tour, we 
hope they’ll come back soon. 


* * * 


IN MEMORIUM: Omer Simeon’s 
story will be told at length elsewhere, 
we're sure. We'd just like to say that he 
was not only a splendid and utterly con- 
sistent and reliable musician, but also 
one of the kindest and most patient men 
ever to mount a bandstand. He it was 
whose ear was bent by the kids at 
Ryan’s, and he was never short with 
them. He it was who managed the de- 
tails for Wilbur de Paris’ band, and he it 
was who suffered uncomplainingly 
through one of the worst ordeals known 
to man: cancer of the throat.... He 
played almost to the very end; as long 
as he could without becoming a burden 
to others, as long as he could without 
compromising his musical standards. We 
won’t hear his likes again on the clarinet, 
for he was one of the last representatives 
of a great tradition, in his modest and 
unassuming way. 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


DECEMBER: 
Tuesday Ist 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 


Wednesday 2nd. Alex Welsh and his Band 


Thursday 3rd... Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Eggy Ley and his Jazz Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Kenny Ball Jazzband 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


Friday 4th 
Saturday 5th ... 
Sunday 6th 
Monday 7th 
Tuesday 8th 


Wednesday 9th . Mick Mulligan and his Band, featuring George Melly 


Thursday 10th . NOT FIXED 
Friday 11th 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 


Saturday 12th... Alex Welsh and his Band 


Sunday 13th 


Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Monday 14th .... Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 

Tuesday 15th . Kenny Ball and his Band 

Wednesday 16th Alex Welsh and his Band 

Thursday 17th . Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 


Friday 18th 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 


Saturday 19th : Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown All Stars/Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Sunday 20th 
Monday 21st ... 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 
Big Christmas Party, with Acker Bilk, etc. 


Tuesday 22nd . Bob Wallis and his Storyville Jazz Band 
Wednesday 23rd Mick Mulligan and his Band, featuring George Melly 
Thursday 24th . Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 


Friday 25th... CLOSED 


Saturday 26th . Alex Welsh and his Band/Ian Bell Jazzmen 


Sunday 27th 


Kenny Ball Jazz Band 
Monday 28th .... Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Tuesday 29th .... Bob Wallis Storyville Jazz Band 
Wednesday 30th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazz Band 
Thursday 31st . Acker Bilk Paramount Jazz Band/Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 


JAZZSHOWS, 84 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0165. 
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Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


Champion Jack Dupree 


Only a few weeks ago a rumour was 
going round that Champion Jack Dupree, 
the blues singer and pianist, had passed 
away in Los Angeles at the age of forty- 
nine. Happily, the rumour proved to be 
entirely without foundation; Jack is very 
much alive in New York, playing and 
singing the blues with all his customary 
good humour and versatility. He is, in 
point of fact, living near Brownie 
McGhee and Brownie sees him fre- 
quently. That he is fit and well is 
heartening news, for we can ill afford to 
lose an artist of his calibre. 

It is unfortunate that Dupree’s 
work is almost unknown in this country. 
There has been only one record of his 
issued here, Fisherman’s Blues/County 
Jail Special (Vogue), and although this 
is a fine item it will, I fear, be unfamiliar 
to many, for 78 r.p.m. discs are not a 
fashionable commodity these days. It 
is sad to find such a talented blues 
artist neglected by British companies, 
but with so many inferior white singers 
earning big money, the genuine blues 
singers are being forced into the back- 
ground—“ there is a kind of intellectual 
smog abroad in the land. In nearly all 
walks of life we betray our insatiable 
lust for the mediocre, our terrible 
hunger for the third rate.” So writes 
Robert Traver, in Anatomy Of A 
Murder, and I am afraid he is only too 
right. 

Jack Dupree was born in that cradle 
of jazz, New Orleans, on July 4th, 1910 
—the same date as Louis Armstrong, 
but ten years later and, curiously 
enough, they both attended the same 
coloured Waifs Home for Boys. 

At the age of fourteen Jack left the 
orphanage and was adopted by a good 
hearted woman who must have been 
extremely fond of him, as she already 
had seven children of her own to look 
after! ‘“ Her name was Olivia Gordon 
and she was a good kind lady who did 
a lot to make me happy. She was the 
only mother I ever knew,” says Dupree. 

Although the notorious Storyville had 
been closed for some years, the working 
class quarters and the poorer areas of 
New Orleans were still very tough. Clip 
joints, gambling saloons and _barrel- 
houses still flourished, and in the late 
twenties the going was very rugged. 
Jack recalls vividly the hectic times 
of his youth: “I spent a lot of my time 
in the clubs listening to music. It was 
the Prohibition period and most of the 
barrelhouses had a piano. A guy by 
the name of Drive ’em Down was a 
great influence on me. He plaved very 
fine piano, and used to let me sit by his 
side while he played. I learned every- 
thing from him and had no _ other 
teacher,” 


Jazz in these days had altered little, 
for although Armstrong, Oliver, Kep- 
pard and the rest had left the city their 
influences remained, and the younger 
musicians, both white and coloured, still 
played in the old style. This is some- 
thing many critics seem to have over- 
looked. Although there was a great 
migration northward, jazz did not die 
in New Orleans to be re-born with the 
discovery of Willie Bunk Johnson; it 
kept going and many musicians con- 
tinued to play in the old tradition. 

So Dupree had plenty of opportuni- 
ties to hear the blues. He became more 
and more engrossed with the playing of 
his friend and constant companion, 
Drive ‘em Down, and the impression 
this musician made on him was to have 
a lasting effect on his future. When 
this teacher died in 1930, Jack felt he 
had learned enough to take music up 
professionally, but naturally it was some 
time before he was able to mould what 
he had been taught into something 
personal. Even today Jack will tell 
you that he uses quite a lot of Drive 
*em Down’s material. 

When the Depression hit America, 
jazzmen suffered with the rest of the 
country; there was little money to spend 
and employment was scarce. The going 
was extremely hard for the bluesmen 
who had seldom rated big audience 
appeal. Work became almost non- 
existent, and many blues singers disap- 
peared, never to be heard of again. “It 
was hard to earn anything at all. I was 
lucky to get a dollar-fifty an hour when 
I played in a club,” Dupree recalls. 

With the jobs gradually becoming 
scarcer Jack decided to try his luck in 
the prize fight game. In New Orleans 
a kid soon learned to take care of him- 
self, and Jack was more than useful with 
his fists, so his decision was not so 
suicidal as it might seem. Throughout 
the thirties he continued in the ring, 
with fair success, enough anyway to earn 
his soubriquet of Champion. In 1940 
he fought his final bout in Indianapolis, 
when he knocked out Battling Bozo in 
the tenth round. 

Conditions had by now improved 
somewhat—Jack had married and soon 
began singing the blues once more in 
the local clubs. 1940 was certainly an 
eventful year for him. He moved to 
Chicago, where most of the blues fnen 
had settled, and was soon recording for 
the Okeh company. In 1940 and 1941 
he cut over twenty sides, among them 
being his first version of Junker’s Blues, 
a quite different version from the one 
he made for Atlantic in 1958. Some of 
the finest sides recorded for Okeh in- 
cluded My Cabin Blues, Chain Gang 
Blues, Cabbage Greens and the unfor- 
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gettable Weed Head Woman. 

On the death of his wife, Dupree left 
Chicago for New York where he has 
remained ever since, only leaving the 
city for out of town engagements. Since 
the war he has recorded extensively and 
his name can be found on _ various 
labels, such as Columbia, Joe Davis, 
Celebrity, Apollo, Continental, Asch, 
Lennox and King. His repertoire is 
extremely varied, but certain themes re- 
cur time and time again and a philosophy 
of life can be traced in his songs. As 
he has told Gary Kramer, who wrote 
the fine sleeve notes for the Atlantic 
LP (Blues From The Gutter, Atlantic 
8019), “My songs tell about my 
experiences in life or what I saw in the 
lives of other people.” It is obvious that 
he is interested in the subject of 
narcotics, for many of his blues deal 
with drug taking in various forms—I 
Can't Kick The Habit and the two 
versions of Junker’s Blues being typical 
examples. It would appear that he is 
conducting a war against the drug for 
on the Atlantic version of Junker’s 
Blues he exposes the pathetic world of 
the junkie with a final devastating 
remark, 

Can't Kick The Habit is another 
tragic blues in which all the sufferings 
of an incurable drug taker come vividly 
to life. He sings: 

I hung around my friends and smoked 

reefers, 1 thought 

I was doin’ all right (repeat) 

Now I done lost a good woman and 

have no place to sleep 

At night. 

The concluding stanza carries tremen- 
dous impact: “It don’t pay nobody to 
live their life so fast. This dope is 
killin’ me.” 

Champion Jack is also a master of 
what I can only describe as the spoken 
blues, in which he displays a delight- 
fully whimsical sense of humour. Silent 
Partner, Walking The Blues, Strollin’ 
(rich in reference to voodoo charms), 
and the charming Me And My Mule, 
with its up country blues atmosphere, 
are all outstanding examples. 

His piano is extensively featured on 
most of his records and I would recom- 
mend Too Evil To Cry which is mag- 
nificent by any standard. Nasty Boogie, 
on the Atlantic LP, is a rocking, meaty 
blues which swings all the way through. 

Often cynical, frequently humorous, 
and at times socially significant, Dupree 
is one of the finest living exponents of 
the urban blues form. At the time of 
writing Jazz Shows are hoping to pre- 
sent Champion Jack to British audiences 
at their Oxford Street club. If he 
finally makes the trip, all blues lovers 
are in for an exciting experience. 
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THE KID FROM 
NEW ORLEANS—ORY, THAT IS 
Titles include: Snag it blues; 
Runnin’ wild; Swanee River; 
Ole Miss _H.M.V. CLP1303 (LP) CLEO SINGS ELIZABETHAN 
CLEO LAINE with accompaniment 
directed by Ray Premru sings Arthur 
Young's adaptations of 
Shakespearian songs 
COLUMBIA Lansdowne series SEG7938 (EP) 


ANOTHER 
MONDAY NIGHT AT BIRDLAND 
Again featuring HANK MOBLEY, CURTIS 
FULLER, LEE MORGAN, ‘SPECS’ WRIGHT 
THE BRYANT BROTHERS 
COLUMBIA 33SX1181 (LP) 


CASCADE OF QUARTETS, Vol. 1 
Including titles by: BUDDY TATE, 
VIC DICKENSON, BUSTER BAILEY. 
Recorded in America by 
Stanley Dance 
COLUMBIA Lansdowne series 33SX1191 (LP) 


ERROLL 


ERROLL GARNER 
Titles include: Lady be good; 
Who; In a mellow tone; 

I’ve got the world on a string; 
Yesterdays EMARCY MMB12010 (LP) 


STAN MEETS CHET 


STAN GETZ, CHET BAKER 
Titles include: I’11 remember April; 
Medley; Jor-du 

H.M.V. ‘Verve’ series CLP1292 (LP) 


THE BEST OF THE GOON SHOWS 
SPIKE MILLIGAN—HARRY SECOMBE— 
PETER SELLERS 
Tales of old Dartmoor 


THE BROADWAY BEAT 
HAL ‘SHORTY’ BAKER QUINTE? 
PARLOPHONE GEP8772 (EP) 


JIMMY CLEVELAND 
and his All Stars 
(Three different sessions with 


ERNIE ROYAL, LUCKY THOMPSON, (from BBC recording: Feb. 7, 1956) 
MAX ROACH, OSCAR PETTIFORD, etc.) v Dishonoured (from BBC recording: 


Titles include: You don’t know what Jan. 28, 1959) PARLOPHONE PMC1108 (LP) 
love is; Love is here to stay; 
I hadn’t anyone till you ‘ 


EMARCY MMB12012 (LP) 


SALUTE TO SATCHMO 


NAT GONELLA and his Strong-Arm men 
(TONY COE, LENNIE FELIX, JACK FALLON 
and LENNIE HASTINGS) 

Titles include: Georgia on my mind; 
Jeepers Creepers; 

I can’t give you anything but love 
COLUMBIA Lansdowne Series 3381146 (LP) 


RUGOLO PLAYS KENTON 
Many Stan Kenton favourites in new 
Pete Rugolo arrangements 
EMARCY MMB12011 (LP) 


BASIE 
(ONE MORE TIME) 
HE COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 
play music from 
the pen of Quincy Jones 
COLUMBIA 33SX1183 (LP) 


NOTE: 
The fabulous ELLA and BASIE 
‘APRIL IN PARIS’ In Full, 
with its backing ‘Party Blues’ 
is now on a single 45— 
COLUMBIA ‘Your kind of Music’ series 
SCD2116 (45) 


HARRY EDISON 
Another EP 

—‘Sweetenings’ 

COLUMBIA SEG7947 (EP) 


For Stereo addicts— 


THE KID FROM RED BANK 


THE MAX ROACH 4 PLUS 1 


featuring: KENNY DORHAM, 
HANK MOBLEY, 
SONNY ROLLINS 
Titles include: Woodyn’ you; 
Yardbird Suite; Confirmation; 
Body and Soul EMARCY MMB12009 (LP) 


EP by CounT BASIE and his Orchestra 
is now available in Stereo 
COLUMBIA ESG7774 (EP) 


BILL HOLMAN 
‘THE WRIGHT APPROACH’ 
introducing DEMPSEY WRIGHT (guitar) 
and featuring vic FELDMAN 

H.M.V. 7EG8508 (EP) 


E.M.1. Records Ltd. 
8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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Everyone who buys jazz records makes 
the occasional mistake: Parker with 
strings wasn’t as good as one hoped, the 
Getz-Mulligan collaboration took place 
on an off day for both of them, Art 
Farmer was hopelessly out of place with 
Gene Ammons. My own personal ex- 
pedient after such gaffes is to take the 
errant record and sell it at the local 
second-hand record shop, where I have 
also picked up quite a few bargains. I 
will never forget the look on the owner’s 
face, however, when one day I went 
shamefacedly in with one of the direst 
LPs I have ever bought, and presented it 
under his gaze. His face crumbled: a 
lesser man would have wept. Were I not 
a good customer, he would have sent me 
away without further ado. For me, he 
was prepared to take the record, but not 
even the money thus received could dis- 
pel the memory of his sad and troubled 
glance, and his words of abject resigna- 
tion: 

_ “Tl put it in the little room upstairs 
with all the other Max Roach.” 

This calamity aroused some interesting 
thoughts in me. If jazz enthusiasts 
bought Max Roach LPs, then there was 
no telling just what they might buy. A 
tour of Liverpool’s. major jazz shops 
followed, with information both collec- 
tive and individual, to show that things 
were just as bad as they seemed. 

In the first place. the alleged jazz 
boom turned out to be something of a 
myth. There were a great many jazz 
records being issued, but they weren’t 
being bought in corresponding numbers. 
The only shops which I quizzed were 
those that deal to a great extent in jazz 
records; popular and classical based 
shops I avoided. Yet even so, the shops 
concerned reported, on overall average, 
that something less than half of their 
sales were jazz. Consider, then, the 
greater majority of shops which deal 
only in pop records, and the situation 
can be placed in better perspective. High 
prices was the general reason attributed 


MICHAEL GIBSON 


for this: certainly, there appears to be 
no good reason why some companies 
charge more than others; even a few 
shillings difference on an LP builds up to 
quite a lot over the course of a collec- 
tion. Estimates of actual numbers varied 
from a very modest weekly 10 LPs and 
20 EPs (this from a shop where I have 
bought 5 LPs a week myself) to an 
ambitious 400 mixed. In this latter shop, 
traditional sales outweighed modern by 
a great deal; the smaller jazz shops 
seemed to do better from the moderns. 

Buyers, it appeared, were usually men 
between the ages of 18 and 30. One shop 
in the white collar belt had no particular 
age group; elsewhere, traditional fans 
appeared to be slightly younger, and in- 
cluded a larger percentage of girls. In 
one shop, those over 30 favoured Basie 
and Ellington. 

The same names cropped up time and 
time again . . . Chris Barber a steady 
seller all round (I know what Dean Swift 
said about writers, but can’t think of any 
use to which Barber records could be 
put) . . . Brubeck almost as popular... 
Kenton generally acknowledged to have 
a faithful following . . . Hamilton sales 
disappointing (this, after the Barber and 
Kenton news, dispelled the gloom a 


little). . . . No interest whatsoever in 
Hampton Hawes . . . Gillespie back in 
favour. 


General trends apart, however, each 
shop generally retained some _ charac- 
teristic.set of idiosyncrasies. Hessy’s, a 
more selective establishment, which 
stocked not all jazz issues, as I found 
elsewhere, was by far the most interest- 
ing. To begin with, there is an austere 
look about it. Record covers are not 
laid out in boxes for the jazz buyer to 
idle away an hour before deciding. The 
sales counter is raised above floor level, 
so that one looks up, appealing almost, 
at the elevated assistant on the other 
side. This is no place to doodle your 
lunch hour: vou walk in and ask for the 
5 year old, 10-inch LP of Kinny Dor- 
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MORE FOR 
MAX ROACH 


ham, Elmo Hope, and Sonny Rollins, 
and it is given you. Here, it is mainly 
back numbers that sell rather than cur- 
rently publicised favourites. The normal 
stock includes most of Davis, Rollins, 
Kenton, Christy, Barber, Bechet, Oliver, 
Parker, Brubeck. Consistent sellers in- 
clude Getz, Pepper, Manne, Gillespie, 
and, incredibly, Roach. Kessel, ap- 
parently, is on the wane; Konitz, Hamp- 
ton, Peterson, Jacquet, de Franco do not 
sell. The customers here pay no atten- 
tion to reviewers, either, but any claim 
of infallibility is dismissed by the sad 
fact that Edison and Webster do not 
sell, and that Charlie Barnett does. Also 
distressing is that Davis with Gil Evans 
outsells the Davis small groups, but I 
suppose this depends on your attitude to 
Coltrane. I was not, then, really sur- 
prised when the young lady in charge of 
the jazz section told me that the buyers 
were extremely knowledgeable; a more 
informal note was struck by her declara- 
tion that when ordering records she 
usually consulted her husband. One 
could imagine all sorts of complications 
were he a devotée of Charlie Mingus and 
Ornette Coleman only, but in the present 
— the system seems to work rather 
well. 

On the other side of town, one man- 
ager told me candidly that jazz fans were 
a closed book to him. To counter this 
difficulty, he ordered every jazz issue re- 
leased. Back numbers of EPs did well, 
but LP sales were more fashionable, 
with Mulligan and the MJQ entering the 
fold, though both Hamilton and Manne 
were unpopular. His jazz expert there 
thought that modern fans tended to pa 
more attention to reviews than did tradi- 
tional, and that the latter would be satis- 
fied, often, with any version of a par- 
ticular tune. be it Barber or Bechet. 
This was either unkind, or a vindication 
of my own personal opinion of most 
traditional enthusiasts (Tony Standish 
excepted). 


(Continued on page 36). 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


200. Ridin’ With Page 


Some time ago I received a request 
from Mr. P. Johnson of West Norwood, 
S.E.27, for the full personnel and record- 
ing data for Race Horse Mama Blues 
(W3404) and Corsicana (W3398) by 
Hot Lips Page and his Orchestra on the 
French label Royal Jazz RJ737. Unfor- 
tunately I have only a partial personnel 
and so I hope someone can fill in the 
missing details for Mr. Johnson. Both 
titles were originally recorded for the 
American Continental label in 1945 with 
a group which included, in addition to 
Hot Lips Page playing trumpet and 
taking the vocals, J. C. Higginbotham, 
Benny Morton, tbn; Earl Bostic, alt; 
Ben Webster, Don Byas, ten. The band 
is a large one, but who are the other 
musicians? 


201. Ward Pinkett 


Recently this column provided some 
details of the life of George Mitchell for 
John Gibbons of Ferring-By-Sea and for 
the same person here are some brief 
notes about a good but little recorded 
trumpet player, William Ward Pinkett. 
He was the son of a cornet playing 
tailor and was born at Newport News 
on April 29, 1906. He started playing 
cornet and trumpet whilst he was still a 
child and joined both the high school 
and city bands. He was a student at the 
New Haven Conservatory of Music at 
Meridan, Mississippi, where a fellow 
student was alto sax player Harvey 
Boone. After playing with a local 
orchestra and then in Washington he 
moved to New York where, in the late 
‘twenties and early ‘thirties, he played 
with Chick Webb, King Oliver and 
Teddy Hill. He died of pneumonia in 
New York on March 15, 1937 and left 
behind relatively few recordings, the 
best of these being the sessions with 
Jelly Roll Morton which produced such 
titles as Kansas City Stomps/Georgia 
Swing/Blue Blood  Blues/Mushmouth 
Shuffie/Gambling Jack, etc. Evidently 
Morton rated Ward Pinkett highly as a 
trumpet player for he used him on some 
half dozen sessions during his New 
York Victor period. 


202. Gone Barber 


Many months ago Raymond Smith of 
Framingham, Mass., U.S.A., raised a 
query concerning the Hot Rod 6 Plus 2 
which was eventually solved with the help 
of various readers. Now he has raised 
another intriguing problem about the 
All American Ramblers on the American 


label Gone G-5006, which has the title 
Destination Dixie. The All American 
Ramblers seem to be anything but 
American and Raymond Smith has no 
doubt at all that the band is Chris 
Barber's. He possesses all the Chris 
Barber recordings released publicly in 
both England and U.S.A. plus various 
acetates and tests but nothing on this 
Gone LP matches up with any previous 
items. It seems that this is a concert 
recording and the problem which arises 
is where and when was it recorded and 
the exact personnel. Mr. Smith first sus- 


_pected that the disc might be taken from 


a tape recorded at the Town Hall con- 

cert given by Chris Barber in New York 

City on March 27, 1959. However, Ray- 

mond Smith received the LP at the be- 

ginning of May and it is doubtful if the 
record could have been produced and 
distributed that fast even allowing for 

American hustle. Needless to say an 

enquiry to Gone Records by Smith did 

not bring a reply. These are the titles 

on the LP with Raymond Smith’s 
comments. 

Side A 1. Crossroads (actually Old 

Rugged Cross) — features 
Sunshine with rhythm sec- 
tion. 

2. Chimes Blues—Old Barber 
arrangement with horns tak- 
ing piano chimes. 

3. Mona Bella—Wilbur De 
Paris’ Majorca—does not 
resemble Barber’s former 
arrangement and is closer to 
Wilbur’s original, especially 
in the introduction. 

4. Panama Rag — Sunshine 
blows hard and furiously. 

5. Didn't He Ramble — starts 
off in 6/8 “Gettysburg” 
tempo and jumps into 4/4. 
Short tape cut. 

Side B- 1. Bourbon Street Parade — 
short track with Barber only 
soloist. 

. Old Kentucky Home—one 
of the best titles in relaxed 
tempo with Barber using 
plunger mute. 

3. Sweet Sue—Barber’s trom- 
bone all the way except for 
two-chorus banjo solo dur- 
ing which Barber can be 
plainly heard saying “ One 
more—one more.” 

4. Saratoga Swing—extremely 
slow tempo and runs for 
about 12 minutes. 

5. Bobby  Shafto — Halcox 
fluffs his introduction to solo 
badly but recovers nicely. 
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Mr. Smith says that the sleeve notes 
are quite ridiculous and he also quotes 
some of the composer credits which, to 
say the least, are distinctly weird and are 
as follows: Chimes Blues (Pasman- 
Sklar), Panama (Angell-Wolhiem), Bour- 
bon Street Parade (P. Adolph Barbar.n), 
Old Kentucky Home (S._ Frey-F. 
Assunto) and Bobby Shafto (F. Luther). 
It seems that the staff of the Gone 
Record Co., are real gone too! If any 
reader knows anything about this LP or 
if any of the Barber band themselves 
have any information I shali be pleased 
to hear from them. 


194. Stephane and Django 


Harold Flakser of New York has writ- 
ten about the recording dates for the 
titles on Decca DFE6366 and LF1139. 
He says that no precise dates are avail- 
able for the four titles on DFE6366 but 
that Limehouse Blues and I Got Rhythm 
were recorded in Paris sometime between 
September 30 and October 21, 1935. For 
LF 1139 Harold Flakser points out that 
I omitted the guitar solo Jmprovisation 
which was recorded in London on Sep- 
tember 1, 1938 and advises that Swing 
From Paris and Three Little Words were 
recorded in Paris on June 14, 1938. 
Actually I have heard from Derek Coller 
that Swing From Paris and Three Little 
Words were made in London on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938 but I believe that Mr. 
Flakser’s information is the correct date. 


203. Fare Thee Well 


Jazz Information commenced as a 
service to readers of this magazine in 
the issue for January, 1957 and has, in 
just under three years, dealt with nearly 
600 letters. Most letters contained mare 
than one question (some even requested 
personnels for a dozen discs!) so that 
the actual number of queries submitted 
is some unknown figure far in excess of 
the number of letters. These letters have 
come from all parts of the world though 
I am disappointed that none have yet 
penetrated the Iron Curtain. A large 
proportion of the requests was for per- 
sonnel information but questions on 
many aspects of jazz music were received 
ranging from identification of soloists 
and biographical details to lists of re- 
commended records of a particular jazz 
style or featuring a particular musician. 
Owing to the large number of requests 
many queries were answered direct and 
of both these and the ones published in 
Jazz Information I am pleased to say 


(Continued on page 34) 
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RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Cannonball Adderley. JUMP FOR JOY. (Adder- 
ley, alto; Ermett Perry, tpt; Gene Orloff, 
Leo Kruczek, vins; Dave Schwartz, viola; 
George Ricci, cello; Milt Hinton, bs; Bill 
Evans, p; Barry Galbraith, gtr; Jimmy Cobb, 
d.) Two Left Feet/Just Squeeze Me/!I Got It 
Bad/Nothin’/Jump For Joy/Bli-blip/Chocolate 
Shake/If Life Were All Peaches/Brownskin 
Gal/Tune of the Hickory Stick (M) 

MERCURY MG 36146 

George Auld. (Auld, ten, backed by organ and 
rhythm) (12inLP.—M) 

ABC-PARAMOUNT 287 

The Birth of Jazz (a Sam Charters New Orleans 
production) (M) FOLKWAYS 2464 

Art Blakey AND THE JAZZ MESSENGERS (S) 

BLUE NOTE ST 4003 

Jimmy Cleveland. A MAP OF JIMMY CLEVELAND. 
Stardust/Jay Bird/Swing Low, Sweet Chariot/ 
etc. (arr. by Ernie Wilkins) (S&M) 

MERCURY SR 60017 

John Coltrane, etc. THE CATS. (with Sulieman, 

Kenny Burrell, Tommy Flanagan, etc.) (M) 
NEW JAZZ 8217 

Sonny Criss. AT THE CROSSROADS. (Criss, 
alto; Ola Hansen, tbn; Joe Scott, p; Bob 
Cranshaw, bs; Walter Perkins, 4d.) Sweet 
Lorraine/You Don’t Know What Love Is/Got 
It Bad, Sylvia/Softly . . Sunrise/Butt’s Delight/ 
Indiana (M) PEACOCK PLP-91 

Jimmy Dorsey. ON TOUR. (Not Dorsey but a 
gimmick to cash in on his name; the band is 
led by Lee Castle.) What's New?/Autumn in 
New York/Power Glide/Moten Stomp/etc. 
(S&M) EPIC LN 3579 

Barbara Dane—Earl Hines. LIVIN’ WITH THE 
BLUES. (Dane, vcl; Hines, p; Benny Carter, 
tpt; Plas Johnston, ten; Herbie Harper or 
John Halliburton, tbn; Shelly Manne, d; Leroy 
Vinnegar, bs.) Livin’ with the Blues/How 
Long Blues/If 1! Could Be With You/In the 
Evenin’/Bye Bye Blackbird/A Hundred Years 
From Today/Mecca Flat Blues/Do Right/ 
Porgy/Since | Fell For You (M) 

DOT DLP 3177 

Duke Ellington and Johnny Hodges. AND BACK 
TO EARTH. (with Harry Edison, Les Spann, 
Sam Jones) St. Louis Blues/Royal Garden 
Blues/Wabash Blues/etc. (M) 

VERVE MGV 8317 

Doc Evans. MUSKRAT RAMBLE. (M) 

: AUDIOPHILE AP 56 

Red Garland. RED IN BLUESVILLE. (Garland, p; 
with Sam Jones, Art Taylor.) See See Rider/ 
Trouble in Mind/Your Red Wagon/etc. 

PRESTIGE 7157 

Dizzy Gillespie. HAVE TRUMPET ETC. (Gilles- 
pie, tpt, with Junior Mance, Les Spann, S. 
Jones and L. Humphries.) (M) 

VERVE MGV 8313 


Herbie Mann. JUST WAILIN’. (Mann, flute; 
Charlie Rouse, ten; Kenny Burrell, g; Mal 
Waldron, p; George Joyner, bs; Art Taylor, d.) 


Minor Groove/Blue Echo/Blue Dip/Gospel 
Truth/Jumpin’ with Symphony Sid/Trinidad. 
(M) NEW JAZZ 8211 
Sarah McLawler & Richard Otto. WE BRING 
YOU SWING. (Otto, vin; McLawler, organ) 
VEE JAY LP 1006 
Big Miller. DID YOU EVER HEAR THE BLUES? 
(S&M) UNITED ARTISTS UAL 3047 
David Newman. FATHEAD. (Newman, alto, ten; 
Ray Charles, p; Bennie Crawford, bari; 
Marcus Belgrave, tpt; Edgar Willis, bs; Milton 
Turner, d.) Hard Times/Weird Beard/Willow 
Weep For Me/Bill for Bennie/Sweet Eyes/ 
Fathead/Mean to Me/Tin Tin Deo. (M) 
ATLANTIC 1304 
Hal Singer. BLUE STOMPIN’ (Singer, ten; 
Charlie Shavers, tpt; Ray Bryant, p; Wendell 
Marshall, bs; Osie Johnson, d.) Blue Stompin’/ 
Wendy/Wrth a Song in my Heart/Midnight/ 
Fancy Pants/The Blast-off. (S$). PRESTIGE 7153 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Chuck Berry. Broken Arrow/Childhood Sweet- 
heart CHESS 1737 
Eddie Boyd. |'m Comin’ Home/Thank you, Baby 
BEA & BABY 101* 

Paul Clayton. FOC’SLE SONGS & SHANTIES. 
FOLKWAYS FA 2429 
Junior Gravely. You Lied To Me, Honey/Take 
VELATONE 796* 
Tiny Grimes and Rockin’ Highlanders. Blues 
Round-up/Tiny’s Boogie B&F 1325 
Arthur Gunter. No Naggin’, no draggin’/! Want 
EXCELLO 2164* 
The Harmonizing Four. All Things Ate Possible/ 
Children/etc. 
VEE JAY LP 5002 


(12inLP.—M ) 


My Hands 


Her Back 


Go Down 
(12inLP.—M ) 
Slim Harpo. You'll Be Sorry/One More Day 


Moses/Motherless 


EXCELLO 2162* 


Lightnin’ Hopkins. Let’s Move/I'm Achin’ 


HERALD 542* 


AN ENTIRELY 


NEW SERIES 


KINGS 
JAZZ 


I. DUKE ELLINGTON 
by G. E. LAMBERT 


2. DIZZY GILLESPIE 
by MICHAEL JAMES 


3. BESSIE SMITH 
by PAUL OLIVER 


4. BIX BEIDERBECKE 
by BURNETT JAMES 


NOW READY The first four 
titles in a new series which 
will cover the leading exponents 
of both traditional and modern 
jazz. Each volume will be 
written by an_ outstanding 
authority on his subject and 
will include a select discography 
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Ruby Braff. SWINGING ROUND THE WORLD. 
(Braff, tpt, with Bob Brookmeyer, p; Barry 
Galbraith, gtr; Joe Benjamin, bs; Buzzy 
Drootin, d.) (S&M) 

UNITED ARTISTS UAS 6045 

Fats Domino. LET'S PLAY FATS DOMINO. 
(12inLP.) IMPERIAL 9065 

Catherine Downey. We Are Soldiers/I’'ve Got 
Jesus FAIRFIELD 102 

The Ever-ready Gospel Singers. All My Sins/ 
He'll Bring Peace PEACOCK 1802 

Don Ewell. YELLOW DOG BLUES. Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie/Atlanta  Blues/Georgia Bo 
Bo/Tishomingo Blues/Ole Miss/etc. 

AUDIOPHILE AP 66 

Art Farmer. BRASS SHOUT. (arrangements by 
Benny Golson) (S&M) 

UNITED ARTISTS UAL 5047 

Lloyd Glenn. Long Gone. Parts 1 and 2 

ALADDIN 3439 

The Gospelaires. He Heard Me Cry/When | 


Rise PEACOCK 1801 
Billie Holiday. Strange Fruit/These Foolish 
Things VERVE 10181 

Chet “Poison” Ivey. ‘Tater Patch/The Slop 
ATCO 6148 


JAZZ HALL OF FAME. (tracks by Maxine 
Sullivan, Django, Big Bill Broonzy, Jack Tea- 
garden, Josh White, Ralph Burns, Osie John- 
son, Charlie Shavers, Charlie Mingus.) (M) 

DESIGN DLP 113 

Snuffy Klaus’ Cotton Town 7. Royal Garden 
Blues/Milneburg Joys BAYOU 702 

Lazy Lester. Late, Late In The Evening/! Love 
You, | Need You EXCELLO 2166* 

Georgia Louis. Move On Up A Little Higher/ 
Every Now and Then FAIRFIELD 101 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ—THE FLOWERING. 
(with -tracks by Punch Miller, Billie Pierce, 
Emile Barnes, Kid Clayton, Tony Parenti, etc.) 

FOLKWAYS FA 2465 

Roscoe Shelton. Please Think It Over/Pleadin’ 
For Love EXCELLO 2167 

Lorenzo Smith. Biue Changes/Moose On The 
Loose C.j. 6038 


Little Cooper. Movin’ Slow/Evening Train 
STEVENS 105* 
Little Richard. I've Just Come From the Moun- 
tain/Milky White Way END 1058 
Bobby Long. Did You Ever Dream Lucky/Calling 
UNART 2023 
Lord Invader. THERE’S A BROWN BOY IN THE 
RING (10inLP.—M) FOLKWAYS FC 7262 
Martin. | Was Glad/Swing Low NU-AKT 112 
Roberta Martin Singers. Great Judgement Day/ 
He’s All | Need SAVOY 4125 
Ed McCurdy. CHILDREN’S STORIES & SONGS. 
(10inLP.—M ) FOLKWAYS FC 7771 
The Mighty Sparrow. Sailor Man/Dear Sparrow 
COOK 31851 
Jimmy Reed. ROCKIN’ WITH REED. (Reed, hea 
& vcl with gtr, p, d.) Goin’ To New York/ 
Down In Virginia/Wanna be Loved/etc.) (M) 
VEE JAY LP 1008* 
Edmond Souchon. SHADES OF JELLY ROLL. 
(Souchon, vcl, with Merle Koch, p.) (M) 
CARNIVAL CLP 102 
Earl Taylor & his Stoney Mountain Boys. SONGS 
FROM THE BLUE GRASS. (M) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 3049 


JAZZ INFORMATION 

(Continued from page 32) 

that very few are unsolved. Unfortu- 
nately I can no longer spare the time 
required for Jazz Information and com- 
mencing with the next issue this feature 
will be in the capable hands of Frank 
Dutton, whose readers will know from 
his articles in this magazine and also 
from his partnership with myself for the 
discography in Just Jazz 3. Therefore 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking readers who have sent letters 
showing their appreciation of my efforts 
and also those who have assisted in 
solving some of the harder problems 
presented to Jazz Information. 
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CHARING @ROSS RO 


‘TAX FREE 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


AT HOME. C.O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 


CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


OPE ,ALL DAY THURSDAY 
Still 6.30 p.m. 

Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o’clock. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
STATION 


FRITH ST. 


"MASTERCRAFT. 
4 SOHO ST. 


OXFORD STREET 
FOTTEBHAM CT. aD 
STATION 


Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St., 
London, W.1. Gerrard 1604 


JAZZ BOOK CLUB 


offers you a service 


which is unique — 


You can get at 6/- an unabridged book—specially chosen for you by a 
committee headed by Rex Harris—every other month, and you have the 
opportunity too, of purchasing half-price optional 


time to time. 


the finest jazz books 
at fractional cost! 


JBC is the only book club of its kind in the world. It is intended for 
the jazz fan who wants to understand the *‘ how’ and ‘ who’ and ‘ what’ 
of the music. Here are history, personality and critical appreciation; here 
are good books by the foremost authorities—and at fractional cost, too! 


the jazz idiom. 


books offered from 


THE YEAR AHEAD, December ’59—October ’60 


SECOND CHORUS by Humphrey Lyttelton. 

The second part of his autobiography: controversial and humorous. 
With discography, plates and drawings. December Elsewhere 15s: for JBC 6s. 
BUGLES FOR BEIDERBECKE by Charles Wareing and George Garlick. 

A complete biography of the most influential white jazzman. With 
discography. February Elsewhere 21s: for JBC 6s. 

A HANDBOOK OF JAZZ by Barry Ulanov. 

An ‘unbeatably clear, compact history’, wrote Kingsley Amis of this 
wonderful history. April Elsewhere 15s: for JBC 6s. 
WORLD IN A JUG by Roland Gant. 

The best jazz novel? 
life of a ‘trad’ pianist and singer, written with real feeling and know- 
ledge. June Elsewhere 15s: for JBC 6s. 

THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME by Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis. 

‘The True Story of an American Music’ which contributed so much to 
August Elsewhere 30s: for JBC 4s. 

THE JAZZ SCENE by Francis Newton. 

‘I urge anyone with an eye to jazz to get a copy—it’s the buy of 
the year’ wrote Benedict Osuch (Jazz News) of this most important study 
of jazz as business and as art. October Elsewhere 21s: JBC 6s. 


SAVE £4 1s.0d. ON SIX BOOKS! 


Well, anyway a very fine one—the fictional 


FREE 


autobiography? 


You would? 


Would you like a_ free 
copy of the 16s. edition 
of Lady Sings The Blues, 
the late Billie Holiday’s 


Full details on enrolment. 


© THE DECCA BOOK OF JAZZ 


Mezz Mezzrow. With numerous plates 
and many famous contributors. This is a 
complete and fascinating 420-page survey 
of the music and musicians. 


APRIL Elsewhere 40s: for JBC 20s. 


© AHISTORY OF JAZZ IN AMERICA 


380-page study of jazz; its origins and 


performers and performances. 
Now Available Elsewhere 30s: for JBC 15s 


To 


EXTRA 


I the six bi-monthly choices, commencing with 
the 

a 

! 


the Jazz Book Club, 20 


JOIN HERE—— 


Irving Street, 


ondon, W.C.2. 


me as a member of the Jazz Book Club. | will 


choice. After a year, if 


development, its language and its classic B avpress 


ish to discontinue my membership, | can give one 
edited by Peter Gammond; Foreword by 


Oo! monthly on receipt of each book at 
s. 


9d. (6s. plus 9d. postage). 


| ed enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. plus 4s. 6d. postage) | 
for ks 


6 books. 


lo Please send me the optional books | have ticked. i 


J Overseas and Eire members must send remittance for i 
6 books in advance. 048 
Metronome editor Barry Ulanov’s classic beter 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


STOP THE WAR—III 
Dear Sir, 

The recent letters of Mr. Green (June) 
and Mr. Lang (August) on the music of 
Stan Kenton, clearly point out that they 
are ardent traditional jazz fans. They, 
like the majority of traditionalists, treat 
jazz as if it were an exclusive country 
club, where you must stick to the rules 
and only listen to bands that sound, or 
try to sound, like Armstrong, Bechet, 
Ory, and Lewis. 

This battle of the Trads v. Moderns 
has been going on for a long time now, 
and I suppose it will continue to do so 
just as long as jazz exists. But the only 
thing that has been proved from this 
battle is that jazz fans are musical snobs. 

The modernist, when being lectured to 
by a trad man, will sigh and dismiss the 
lecture as typical traditional remarks. The 
trad man, on the other hand, will treat 
the modernist as if he were an illiterate 
slob. 

What both sides don’t seem to realize 
is that jazz, like any other form of art, 
is a personal thing, and therefore it does 
not recognize any rules and regulations 
that state where jazz starts and finishes. 
And because it is a personal thing there 
can be no satisfactory definition for it. 

I personally like Kenton’s brand of 
jazz. I find it exciting, colourful and 
always played with feeling. 

If a person like Kenton, or Armstrong 
for that matter, believes in the music he 
plays, and plays with feeling, then to me 
it’s good jazz. 

If jazz is to survive then there must 
always be people like Kenton and Pete 
Rugolo who will be willing to experi- 
ment, even if it means losing favour with 
some fans. Without them jazz would 
soon become stale and, in turn, com- 
mercial. 

When the traditionalist will judge 
modern jazz on its musical merits, in- 
stead of condemning, usually without 
hearing, then a lot of this stupid snob- 
bery will vanish and we will be able to 
hold sensible arguments. 

G. M. PLUMMER, 
Uppermill. Nr. Oldham. 


I GOT IT BAD 


Dear Sir, 

After reading the absurdities emanat- 
ing from Bruce Turner in September 
Jazz Journal on the merits and demerits 
of the musicians in the Ellington band, I 
was reminded of an opinion I have held 
for a long time, and that is how little 
some jazz musicians know about the 
subject. 

I can well imagine that Mr. Turner 
only attended one concert when the Duke 
was here, and he probably heard Cat 
Anderson blow a few high notes at the 
end of Cresendo In Blue and thought 
that was all there was. If, however, he 
cares to read Mr. G. E. Lambert’s review 
of Ellington’s concerts in the December. 
1958, issue of Jazz Monthly, and a more 
recent article in Jazz Journal entitled E/ 
Gato, he may come to realize how wide 
off the mark he is in calling Cat Ander- 
son and Jimmy Hamilton mediocre 
musicians. 

He might even take the trouble, for 
further enlightenment, to listen to the 
records made in Paris by Cat Anderson 
and the Ellington men, or the pieces 
Anderson wrote for the Johnny Hodges 
album The Big Band Sound. 

Mr. Turner considers Hodges a great 
player. Well, he might also like to know 
that Mr. Hodges has given it as his 
opinion, when he was over here, that the 
— orchestra is the greatest Duke has 

ad! 

To continue, Mr. Turner states that 
Ellington appears to be instructing his 
new(?) boys to sound as much as possible 
like the old ones. All I can say is that 
in all the published statements I have 
read by Duke in recent years, he writes 
his pieces of music to suit the styles of 
the individuals in the band at pregent. 

As to the remark that Ellington is try- 
ing to relive the past, I fail to see this. 
Ellington has stated that he does not feel 
that numbers like Mood Indigo, Creole 
Love Call, etc., should sound exactly as 
they were played years ago, as he himself 
has changed. 

Finally, let me tell Mr. Turner, who 
calls himself a purist and who prefers 
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pre-1935 Ellington, a little story of 
Duke’s visit to this country in 1933. A 
special concert was arranged for him to 
play pure jazz and, horror of horrors, he 
played things like Stormy Weather and 
I Can’t Give You Anything But Love! 
This upset the critics of the day no end. 
W. J. BONE-HARDY. 
Cleadon, Nr. Sunderland. 


THE PRINTED WORD 

Dear Sir, 

As practising librarians, and for many 
years devotees of jazz music, we are 
concerned at the non-existence of library 
facilities for students of the subject. 
This state of affairs has been drawn to 
our attention more particularly in recent 
months, when we have been in the pro- 
cess of compiling a bibliography on jazz 
for the County Libraries Section of the 
Library Association. To the best of our 
knowledge no public library in the 
country admits to a specialist interest in 
jazz, few (if any) gramophone record 
libraries have jazz records for loan, and 
only one library takes any jazz 
periodicals. 

In view of the increasing interest in 
jazz and of the tremendous increase in 
literature on the subject, much of it of a 
high quality, surely the time has come 
for some national body to make a start 
on the collection of all printed material. 
Is the National Jazz Federation the body 
to do this? 

We would suggest that the initial ob- 
iects of such a library should be: 

(1) To collect, preserve and exploit all 
printed material on jazz and related 
subjects in the form of books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, concert pro- 
grammes and other fugitive material. 

(2) To disseminate information on jazz 
to any interested parties, particul- 
arly the press and public bodies. 

(3) To provide lending library facilities 
to all members of whichever orga- 
nisation is promoting the library. 

(4) To co-operate with all public music 
and record libraries and give expert 
advice to them on the best books 
and best records for them to pro- 
vide. In the case of new libraries 
to suggest basic stock. 

Jazz now has over fifty years of history 
and much of the printed material on it 
in this country must already have disap- 
peared for ever. Cannot something be 
done to see that this state of affairs does 
not continue? 

DONALD KENNINGTON, 
JOHN R. HASELGROVE. 
Bletchley, Bucks. 


MUSICAL MAGICIAN 
Dear Sir, 

I liked Benny Green’s article (Js jazz 
an art-form?) in your September edition. 
One should, I think, compile an antho- 
logy of the howlers, mixed metaphors, 
gibberish, etc., that are to be found in 
jazz literature and criticism. 

The picture evoked by the following 
quotation (from Jazz Monthly, August) 
an only be described as remarkable: 
. .. but Jacquet is far from having 
exhausted his repertoire: witness the wild 
altercation between the bottom and top 
registers of his tenor towards the close of 
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MAX ROACH 
(Continued from page 31) 


Barber, incidentally, was the only 
British artist generally mentioned. A 
personal appearance of, say, the Jazz 
Couriers, might stimulate sales a little, 
but Lyttelton had lost a great deal of 
popularity ever since his band improv— 
sorry, went mainstream. 

Another shop, the traditionalist strong- 
hold, rated jazz fans as the hardest of 
all to please. They didn’t stock much 
Esquire because there wasn’t much de- 
mand for it, their best seller was Basie, 
followed by Ella, Manne, and Mulligan, 
and neither Parker nor Gillespie sold 
much. The one bright note here was the 
report that a great number of fans had 
come in to hear the Wilbur deParis 
London LP, and then gone away with- 
out buying. Record covers were distri- 
buted in boxes here, as in most other 
places, because the covers helped to sell 
the records more than the sleeve note. 
Enough said. 

In a further shop, “* Milestones” was 
actually mentioned by name. Miles was 
in favour here, apparently, along with 
the usual list, plus Errol Garner, 
Broonzy sold well, the new Clayton and 
Carter were doing well, too. 

Random observations . . . Armstrong 
not as popular as expected . . . the Jesse 
Fuller LP doing well, with a little push- 
ing . . . Dizzy’s allegedly Grecian LP 
moving favourably ... nobody men- 
tioned the Kingston Trio, no matter 
what the Newport authorities might 
think. (But then nobody mentioned 
Paul Whiteman, either). 

I would not presume that Liverpool is 
completely representative of the country. 
By the same token, however, it cannot be 
completely unrepresentative, and there 
were certain trends demonstrated that I 
found appalling. Reverence to Barber 


and his like is, I suppose, excusable; as 
the man said, they grow out of that. 
What is distressing, however, is the 
complete lack of attention paid to some 
truly great jazzmen. Andre Previn in- 
stead of Bud Powell or Thelonious 
Monk is a preference too exclusive to be 
justifiable even to Manne fans. Getz was 
mentioned once, Stitt and Perkins not at 
all. The occasional inspired session, 
such as the Lewis-Perkins encounter, 
George Wallington’s quintet featuring 
Donald Byrd and Phil Woods. Stan 
Levey’s date with Candoli, Rosolino, and 
Dexter Gordon, some fine Horace Silver 
sides, Lester Young, Ben Webster, Billie 
Holiday, were all forgotten, while 
“Peter Gunn” whipped up interest, and 
the various performances of “I Want To 
Live” began to sell. 

Characteristics such as these almost 
make one wish that jazz was even more 
of a minority art form than it is. Whilst 
its audience is uninformed and _ un- 
appreciative, then record companies will 
continue to issue records aimed at such 
an audience. The same faults are to be 
found in all categories: if the modernist 
prefers Previn to, Powell, the tradition- 
alist prefers Barber to Bechet, and the 
issue is further complicated by the intru- 
sion of mainstream, which serves as a 
sort of gestatory period, albeit one of 
elephantine proportions, between the 
two. 

Push the Max Roach into the corner, 
there’s a lot more to come, yet. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 35) 


the next chorus which ends with all the 
stops right out, as this amazing conjuror 
finally pulls the long-awaited rabbit out 
of the hat, screaming full tilt into the 


fifth and final chorus, grunting, wailing 
and belching away in complete and utter 
frenzy.” 
I always wondered what the term “jazz 
circus” meant... . 
PETER A. GASKELL, 
Holland Road, W.14. 


A STILL, QUIET VOICE 
Dear Sir, 

I was not really surprised that no men- 
tion was made in your magazine regard- 
ing the break-up of the Jazz Couriers. 
In my view, this was a serious blow to 
British jazz—but of course the Journal 
never does show much interest in modern 
jazz on this side of the Atlantic. A good 
lesson could be learned from the Melody 
Maker, which reported to the effect that 
it would be a long time before two 
British horns will be played with such 
drive and teamwork as that displayed by 
Messrs. Scott and Hayes. An _ under- 
statement, perhaps, but at least a tribute 
to a pair of British modernists. I have 
yet to see anything like it in Jazz Journal. 

Why not try to redeem yourself with a 
series of features on British modern jazz 
musicians? Or will you remain “all 
American” so far as modern jazz is 
concerned? 

C. 
Syston, Leics. 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 
Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, 
Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, Sidney 
Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds, 
Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie, 
Coleman Hawkins, J. C. Heard, Lester Young, 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong’s All Stars. 

Price 2/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 

“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News. 
Articles. Record Reviews. August and September issues now 
available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, 
W.12. Price Is. 6d., post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-). 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 

MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 
1/- each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Naked Dance, 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 3s. 3d. per copy, 
post free. 

BILLBOARD—87-page American record trade magazine. 
Recent issues at 2s. per copy. 

AFTER HOURS POETRY by Jake Trussell—the best jazz 
poetry yet. Price 7s. 6d. post free. 

FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 

27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 


MATRIX 
Jazz Record Research Magazine 
Discographies and data in every issue. 
6 issues per year. 
Subscription 7/6 per annum from 


172 ARKWRIGHT STREET, 
MATRIX NOTTINGHAM. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


PHILANTHROPIC PLUG NUMBER TWO! 


Following on the heels of our last month’s advertisement dealing with the comparatively unheralded Camden series of LP’s, 
we now take great pleasure in devoting space to some of the latest releases from the JAZZ COLLECTOR stable (a term 
which we use purely figuratively, needless to say!) 


Firstly, there are the following fine EP’s... at 13/- each, incl. tax :— 
JEL 1. THE MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS~—Happy Children/Morning After/Best Black/Stretch It Boy. 
JEL 2. WALTER ROLAND/GEORGIA SLIM—Talkin’ Low/Money Taker Woman/Separatin Blues/Ocean Wide 
Blues. 
JEL 3. TAMPA RED/GEORGIA TOM—Don’t Leave Me Here/ You Can’t Get That Stuff No More/Pig Meat Blues / 
My Texas Blues. 
JEL 4. BLIND BLAKE/RAMBLIN’ THOMAS—Come On Boys Let’s Do That Messin’ Around/Speedle Loo Doo/ 
So Lonesome/Lock and Key Blues. 
JEL 5. TALL TOM/PINEWOOD TOM—You Broke My Heart/Easy Papa/DBA BI./Mean Mistreater. 
JEL 6. KING OLIVER’S CREOLE J.B.—Chimes BI./Froggie Moore/Krooked BI./Alligator Hop. 
JEL 7. FREDDY KEPPARD—Salty Dog/Stockyard Strut/Stomp Time/It Must Be the Blues. 
JEL 8. BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON/BUDDY BOY HAWKINS-—Stocking Feet/That Black Snake Moan /Shaggy 
Dog Blues/Jailhouse Blues.. 
And these std. 45’s . . . at 6/114d. each: — 
JDL 81. JOE McCOY—One More Greasing/One In a Hundred. 
JDL 127. BO WEAVIL JACKSON—Why Do You Moan?/Some Scream High Yellow. 
Then there is a grand new 10” LP... at 26/6:— 
JFL 2001 BLIND BLAKE—Doing a Stretch/Poker Woman/Search Warrant/Sweet Papa Low Down/Leaving Gal/ 
Rumblin’ and Ramblin’ Boa Constrictor Blues / Detroit Bound/Back Door Slam/Cold Hearted Mama/That 
Lonesome Rave. 
And two 12” LP’s. . . at 35/9 each: — 
JGN 1001. PRIMITIVE PIANO—Selected items by Speckled Red, Billie Pierce, James “Bat” Robinson and Doug 
Suggs. (10 tracks). 
JGN 1002. CHARLIE PARKER AND ARNE DOMNERUS—Anthropology/Cheers/Loverman/Cool Blues/Fine 
and Dandy/Out of Nowhere/All the Things You Are. 
There are also numerous EP’s of English, Scottish, Irish and American FOLK MUSIC and about 100 or more classic 
jazz 78’s. Full lists will be sent on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope (4d stamp). 
(Note: some of the above items may not be released by the time you read this but they will all be with us before very long). 


BETTER LATE... ! 
The excellent “Kings of Jazz” series of books (pubd. Cassells) is at last available and recommended, especially to the 
beginner. The following volumes are now ready :—Duke Ellington, Dizzy Gillespie, Bessie Smith, Bix Beiderdecke. 

5/6 each incl. postage. 
BRUSH UP YOUR FRENCH! We have a whack of back numbers of the great little Bulletin of the French Hot Club 
(illustrated). We have one set of about 30 issues . . . the first thirty bob secures! Also, some of the older issues (c.1952/ 
53) . . . bundles of three, 2/- 


FATS WALLER COLLECTORS! We have recently purchased three good collections all strong in Waller items (78 
r.p.m.). Please let us know your requirements. We also have excellent stocks of 78’s by Benny Goodman, Duke Ellington, 
Bob Crosby, and miscellaneous piano jazz. For that matter, we should think that our second-hand stock of jazz 78’s in 
general is far and away the best in the country. If you feel like proving us wrong send us your wants lists! 


Drop a line to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: OVERSEAS READERS! If in doubt, please write. You've nothing to lose... ! 
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U THE GREATEST A 7 7 
d CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


NEW RELEASES P NEW RELEASES NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE _ VOGUE GOOD TIME JAZZ 
PLAYBOYS ! THE SELDON POWELL SEXTET DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
CHET BAKER—ART PEPPER SEXTET _ featuring JIMMY CLEVELAND ee BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
| LAE 12201 
LAE 12183 fo LAG 12180 
For minors only/Minor yours/Resonant | Gaal Ostrich walk/Indiana/Sobbin’ Blues/The 
emotions/Tynan tyme/Picture of Heath/-  Missy’s melody/I’ll close my eyes/IIth curse of an aching heart/Michigan Water 
For miles and miles/C.T.A. hour blues/Undecided/A flower is a love- 
blues/Travelin’ shoes/Just 2 closer walk 
| some thing/It’s a crying shame/When it’s with thee/Ja-Da/San 
_ sleepy time down south/Button nose/ | 
REUNION WITH CHET BAKER | Biscuit for Duncan | —_—— 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET ANNIE ROSS SINGS A 
LAE 12185 SONG WITH MULLIGAN— CONTEMPORARY 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET THE POLL WINNERS RIDE AGAIN 


Reunion/When your lover has gone/Star- 

dust/My heart belongs to daddy/Jersey LAE 12203 : B. KESSEL; R. BROWN; S. MANNE 
bounce/The Surrey with the Fringe on | feel pretty/How about you/I’ve grown LAC 12186 

top/Trav'lin light/Ornithology accustomed to her face/This time the Bee deedie dee do/Nel blu dipinto di 


dream’s on me/Let there be love/All of blu/Spring is here/The surrey with the 


you/Give me the simple life/This is al- . 

ways/Between the devil and the deep fringe on eget puff/When the 

JAZZ CANTO: VOL. 1 blue sea/It don’t mean a thing red, red robin comes bob bob bobbin 
along/Foreign intrigue/Angel eyes/The 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY 


THREE BONES AND A QUILL merry go round 
AND JAZZ featuring G. QUILL; JIM DAHL; BENNY GOLSON’S 
LAE 12187 JIMMY CLEVELAND; FRANK REHAK vd 
Poets to come/Tract/In my craft or sullen LAE 12204 NEW YORK SCENE 
art/Night song for the sleepless/Lament/ The preacher/What’s going on here?/ LAC 12190 
Dog/Young sycamore/Three songs/Day- What’s my name?/Three and one/Look Something in B_ flat/Whisper not/Step 
break in Alabama/Night and morn/The ma, no hands/Little beaver/In a mellow lightly/Just by myself/Blues it/You're 
dream keeper/Big high song for somebody tone mine you/Capri 


TEMPO 


EXTENDED PLAY OCTAVE CROSBY’S RAGTIME BAND | THE ORIGINAL BARNSTORMERS 


2 
STAN GREIG’S JAZZ BAND SPASM BAND 
EXA 90 Gettysburg march/Ting-a-ling/| ain't gon- EXA 95 
on na give nobody none of this jelly roll/ Shine/Ti Rag/S in’ the barn/That’ 

Swinging the blues/Dreamed | had the ine/ Tiger Rag/stormin: the barn/ Thats 

blues/Skinnie minnie/St. James’ Infirmary street all there is 

blues PETE FOUNTAIN’S | 

THE GRAHAM STEWART SEVEN — _ 12 in. Long Playing 

EXA 

. BIG BILL 
Canal Street blues/Working Man Blues/ | Farewell blues/At the jazz band ball/ | AN EVENING te 
: Tears/Sweet Lovin’ Man March of the Bobcats/Jazz me blues BIG BILL BROONZY 
TAP 23 
GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS RAYMOND BURKE AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM BOYS NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND I'm going down 
2 Bailey won’t you please come home/In a 
EXA 97 EXA 94 shanty in old Shanty town/Hey, Bud 
-: St. Louis Street Blues/Red Wing/The I’m gonna sit right down and write myself blues/The Crawdad song/The blue tail 
; singing clarinet (Over the Waves)/We a letter/Big butter and egg man/St. Louis fly/Black, brown and white/Guitar blues/ 
ging 


shall walk through the streets of the city blues/In the shade of the old apple tree Goodnight Irene 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 
CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. PRICE 1d. MONTHLY 


YOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 
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